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le US BE FRANK ABOUT IT: millinery was never our strong point 
and we must leave comment on your Easter bonnet to those better 
qualified to make it. But the Easter Monday Van Horse Parade in 
London’s Regents Park is quite another matter. We yield to no one in 
our admiration. As Clydesdale and Percheron, Hackney and Suffolk 
Punch go majestically by, superbly groomed, ribbon-decked and 
somehow conscious of their own dignity, we feel a tremendous pride 
in a very English occasion. In this we are not alone and we wonder if 
the rapid re-awakening of interest in the horse does not betoken a 


sub-conscious revolt against the tvranny of the internal combustion 


J 





engine. But, whatever the reason, the fact remains that the horse is 
today providing more enjoyment (both active and passive) for more 
people than was ever the case before. That is something which has 
our complete approval. We are all in favour of widened horizons 

indeed, we have helped to widen them: the Midland Bank Personal 
Cheque Service brought banking to thousands who thought it could 
and continues to 


never be for them. The success which attended 


attend) this service clearly shows that, given the opportunity, most 
people are very willing to have their horizons widened which is 


good for them. And, of course, for us. 


Midland Bank Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 


POULTRY, 


LONDON E.C.2 


Apri 1, 1961 
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History is rich with the 

stories and legends of diamonds. 
Great Mogul, captured and 
recaptured in war, lost to sight 


and now perhaps the royal 
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= / When you buy a diamond, 
\ be guided by knowledge as 
€ \ *, well as by love, for 
° \ My diamonds last for ever. 
he / A reliable jeweller is your 
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hae vA y De Beers’ fascinating 
F va booklet about the world’s 
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Be sure of sunshine... 


So much to bring you pleasure in Spain! Lazing on the 
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incredible stretches of golden sand along the famous Costas. BARGAIN PRICES FROM LONDON 

Marvelling at the breath-taking beauty of Castile’s high DURING SUMMER MONTHS 
Sierras. Wandering in Europe’s only palm grove—Elche. Diciteamias te: 9c oe 
Watching games of pelota in Madrid or the graceful PR Ss. 5 «6 ss + i 
Sardanas danced on the Costa Brava. Hearing the evening meee + ee 
murmur of guitars from waterfront cafes. Touring graceful Gibraltar. . . . . . . . . . £30.10.0d. 
palaces on the fabulous island of Majorca. And wherever — Pe 
you go, delighting in the piquant dishes of the region . . . +s % ax 2.4 + «2 ae 
paella, langostinos, calamares, savouring the excellent The prices quoted are night tourist excursion return 


local wines. Finding prices agreeably low. 
Ask your travel agent to tell you more about Spain... 
and book by air ! 


The Spanish National Tourist Office, 70 Jermyn Street, London, S.W1. 
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MADRID the gateway to Spain and the Canary Islands 
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ELBA by 8AGLIETTO 


38 ft. fast diesel cruiser ‘a new conception 
fe powercraft’ 
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SOLE U.K. MARKET STREET > POOLE - DORSET 


CONCESSIONAIRES Qo receruone: POOLE 1730 CABLES: MARPOW, POOLE 
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PARIS—LONDRES 


A collection of pictures, 


many recently acquired in France. 


BOUDIN - COROT - DELACROIX 
DERAIN - LEPINE - PISSARRO - SEGONZAC 


SISLEY - VALTAT - VLAMINCK 


ON EXHIBITION 
5th April - 29th April 





ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS LTD 


“ Ville D’ Avray” 1872, by J. B. C. COROT. Robaut No. 2066 Canvas : 23}" x 17} 31 Bruton Street, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 6741. 
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STRIDING PAST THE POST TO WIN THE 1961 GRAND NATIONAL: NICOLAUS SILVER, A CLEAR WINNER FROM MERRYMAN II AND 
O’MALLEY POINT AT AINTREE ON MARCH 25. FOURTH WAS SCOTTISH FLIGHT II. 


The 1961 Grand National, that most notoriously difficult of races, was won at came to grief at Becher’s, and Grifel unseated his jockey, who gamely re- 
Aintree on March 25 by the nine-year-old Nicolaus Silver. This was the first mounted, but was now hopelessly behind. Both the Russian jockeys were very 
time since 1871 that a grey had won this gruelling race. Ridden by the Irish popular with the crowd and took their defeat smilingly. Nicolaus Silver comes 
jockey, Bobby Beasley, Nicolaus Silver went down at Becher’s Brook—the from the breeding-place of many Grand National winners, County Tipperary, 
stumbling-block for many Grand National aspirations—the second time round, is owned by Mr. C. Vaughan, and was trained at Kinnersley, Worcestershire, by 
but recovered superbly to go on to defeat last year’s winner, Merryman I], Mr. Fred Rimell. The winning jockey’s family have now five Grand National 
very comfortably. Third was O0’Malley Point. The two Russian horses, winners to their credit. Bobby Beasley's grandfather won on Come Away in 
Reljef and Grifel, running for the first time at Aintree, failed to finish. Reljef 1891. Another member of the family won in 1880, 1881, and 1889. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Ilbustrated London News is registered at the GC. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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SEEM to recall that somewhere, in one of his 

brilliant and penetrating wartime letters, 
Field Marshal Montgomery referred to the plans 
for a certain campaign as “‘ a proper dog’s break- 
fast !’’ The phrase is a not-unapt description of 
the present state of the British public mind, 
including that of the writer of this page, about 
Africa. What are we to think, and, still more 
important, what are we to do? There are some 
simple souls who wholeheartedly believe that 
there is no dilemma and that the African peoples— 
large numbers of whom are still uneducated and 
primitive tribesmen dangerously subject to the 
irrational and conscienceless leadership 
of witch-doctors and tyrannical party 
bosses—should be allowed Carte Blanche 
in the name of democracy and abstract 
justice to subject to mob-rule and 
expropriation the minority of civilised 
Europeans who, during the past century 
or more, have developed certain parts 
of Africa and made it their home. 
There are others who view as utterly 
abhorrent the government of civilised 
men and women of their own race and 
allegiance by natives who are only a 
generation removed from slavery and 
tribal massacre, and who, as a result, are 
ready to postpone till the Greek calends 
the hour when the extension of the 
suffrage shall give Africans an absolute 
voting majority over the European 
settlers. This last view is far more 
widely held by those who live and have 
lived in Africa than it is by those—the 
great mass of our people—who have 
never been outside our own sheltered 
and law-abiding shores. Somewhere 
between these two extremes of opinion 
is the attitude of those who think that 
it is equally a crime against humanity 
and justice to withhold protection from 
civilised men and women who have 
made their homes in an African setting 
under the protection of British Govern- 
ment and law and to subject fellow-men 
and women to a permanent inferior 
political status merely because they 
happen to have a different coloured skin 
and ancestry to our own. 

For the only solution to the African 
problem which one can view without 
horror and repugnance is, it seems to 
me, one that recognises that both of 
these first two attitudes are fundamen- 
tally wrong. It would be morally 
shocking for this country to withdraw 
its protection from its own nationals in 
any part of Africa where they have been 
encouraged by British Government to 
settle and make permanent homes. We 
have an inescapable responsibility to these innocent 
and deserving people—many of whom have, by 
industry, sacrifice and foresight, immeasurably 
enriched the country in which they have settled 
and changed almost out of recognition the former 
face of “‘ darkest Africa.”’ We cannot, without 
cowardice, inhumanity and gross injustice, allow 
them to suffer what, say, men and women have 
suffered in the Congo, and any statesman who 
advocates our doing so is taking precisely the 
same attitude as did the “‘ decent ’’ Germans who 
averted their eyes from what vile party bosses 
and degraded thugs were permitted by them to 
do to the hapless victims of Belsen and Buchen- 
wald. There is a curious blindness among many 
so-called progressives in this country to the fact 
that some of the African advocates of racial 
extremism, with their appeals to ancient tribal 








constructed. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT, 


rites and taboos and their lust for blood and 
power, are just as much reactionaries, and bestial 
reactionaries at that, as were the Nazis. To sym- 
pathise with and advocate the immediate transfer 
of power to such African leaders seems no more 
enlightened than would have been a similar 
advocacy of the claims to rule of Dr. Streicher 
and Himmler. Nationalism and racialism in their 
vilest forms can be too easily justified in the name 
of majority rule and democracy. Counting heads 
is a valuable means to an end, but it should never 
be regarded as an end in itself. The counting of 
heads of those who fail to conduct themselves 
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WITH A PLAN FOR LONDON’S SOUTH BANK: MR. HUBERT BENNETT, L.C.C. ARCHITECT, 
WITH HIS MODEL OF A NEW SCHEME, WHICH INCLUDES AN EXHIBITION GALLERY, 
CONCERT HALL AND EXTENSIONS TO THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. 
London's South Bank, apart from some buildings dating from the 1951 Festival, has not prepared to govern them with 


long been a rather desolate area, a strange wilderness of car parks, open sites and con- 
fusing roads. Recently the London County Council announced its development scheme 
—calculated to cost £3,704,000—for the Festival of Britain site. 
Festival Hall will be extended towards the river and Belvedere Road, a concert hall 
and exhibition gallery will be built, and a promenade connecting the buildings 
The building of a National Theatre has been deferred—indefinitely. 


with humanity, good sense and justice can lead 
to evil as surely as any other kind of tyranny. 
Evil does not become less evil because it is done 
in the name of, or with the active assent of, a 
majority. 

Humanity, justice and kindly dealing between 
man and man are more important than electoral 
uniformity; the latter—sometimes misnamed 
democracy—is a means, though ultimately prob- 
ably an essential means, to an end. But the 
former is the end itself and must not be sacrificed 
to what is a means only. We and others are apt 
to forget that there is all the difference in the 
world between a country in which a civilised 
majority extends full and equal electoral rights 
to a less civilised minority, and one in which a 
civilised minority is faced with the alternative of 
either denying full electoral rights to a less civi- 


In the scheme, the 


lised, or even completely uncivilised, majority or 
suffering the destruction of its civilisation and of 
everything that those who have made that civili- 
sation hold dear and sacred. This last is the 
position of the descendants of the Dutch and 
British settlers who created South Africa, and of 
the descendants of the British settlers who created 
the State of Southern Rhodesia, and it ill behoves 
the people of this or any other country, who are 
faced by no such problem, to demand peremp- 
torilly that those who are should commit national 
suicide and subject themselves and their women- 
folk and children to the kind of fate that has 
befallen Europeans in the Congo. Still 
less does such a demand become any 
people who, without the same excuse 
as the rulers of South Africa, subject a 
minority of men and women of different 
colour to themselves to degrading 
humilitations and restrictions, such as 
they are still subjected to, for instance, 
in certain parts of the United States. 
A great deal of hypocrisy is involved in 
the more violent criticism of apartheid, 
and we ought to be honest with our- 
selves before we condemn it out of hand 
or deny a hearing to those who defend 
it. Yet apartheid is itself based on 
hypocrisy and a sham, for it is humbug 
to talk of the virtues of racial separated- 
ness while the citizens of one race and 
colour use those of another as “‘ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water "’ for their 
own economic convenience. And to 
treat race as a sacred ideal superior to 
the dictates of human nature and of the 
heart, as in the cruel colour-bar regula- 
tions of the rigid bigots of Afrikaaner 
racialism, is to fall into the same horrible 
heresy and sin against the Holy Spirit 
as did the Nazis. 

The answer, I believe, to the cham- 
pions both of white and black racial 
superiority is the same. It is to treat 
the dignity and well-being of the 
individual man or woman—black, white 
or coloured—of every individual, as the 
ultimate end of all government, and to 
apply to all these questions the simple 
test of whether they are likely to serve 
this great end. In no case should 
civilised and innocent men and women 
be abandoned by those responsible 
for their good governance and security 
to the untrammelled power of those 


justice, mercy and freedom. But 
equally in“no case should any system 
be perpetuated in which the opportunity 
for equal rights in a free and civilised 
community is denied to any man 
or woman merely because of his colour or 
race. Where such denial and unjust equality 
exists it should be ended as quickly as is com- 
patible with the continuance of civilised govern- 
ment and of the freedom and security of 
those who depend on such government, whether 
black or white. That, by and large, as I 
see it is what Great Britain is doing, and has 
been long endeavouring to do in Africa. How 
difficult its path to-day is perceived only too 
easily; yet, if she sticks to that path and 
follows it to its logical conclusion, without 
deviating to right or left, she may in the end 
achieve the answer she seeks—an Africa in 
which civilisation and equal freedom are the 
heritage of every man and woman regardless 
or race and colour. Nor can any other goal be 
worth the pursuing 
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CELEBRATING ITS 250TH ANNIVERSARY: THE LADY ELEANOR HOLLES SCHOOL. 


/ 


A SCENE DURING THE RECEPTION IN CUTLERS’ HALL WHICH FOLLOWED THE THANKSGIVING. THE FAMOUS 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL HAS LAUNCHED AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 


On March 22, the Lady Eleanor Holles School, Hampton, Middlesex, celebrated 
its 250th anniversary with a thanksgiving service in St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
a reception in Cutlers’ Hall. The school is one of the oldest girls’ schools in 
the country, and originated in Cripplegate through endowments from the will 
of Lady Eleanor Holles, and is administered by the Cripplegate Schools Founda- 
tion. It has recently launched an appeal for funds for further expansion. The 


A THANKSGIVING IN ST. PAUL’S ON A SCHOOL’S 250TH ANNIVERSARY: THE HEAD 
GIRL OF LADY ELEANOR HOLLES SCHOOL READING THE LESSON. 


THE HEADMISTRESS, MISS R. GARWOOD-SCOTT, RECEIVING GUESTS IN CUTLERS’ 
HALL AFTER THE SERVICE IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


School began. with fifty pupils in the Ward of Cripplegate, in the City. In 
1878 a Middle School was established in a manor house in Mare Street, Hackney. 
The school flourished here, and following the rapid industrialisation of Hackney 

-once a pleasant country district—the school moved in 1936 to Hampton, 
where new buildings were opened in 1937 by the Duchess of Gloucester, who 
paid another visit to the school ten years later. 
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LIKE A SPY THRILLER IN REAL LIFE: THE PRINCIPALS, THE SUBURBAN _ Ff 
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THE RONSON TABLE LIGHTER OPENED TO SHOW THE 
CONCEALED CAVITY WITH SIGNAL PLANS FOR WIRELESS 
COMMUNICATION, APRIL 14, 1960, TO JANUARY 26, 1961. 


FOUND IN THE CAVITY UNDER THE KROGERS’ KITCHEN FLOOR: 
AN ELECTRIC TORCH, ONE OF WHOSE TWO BATTERIES WAS A 
SECRET CONTAINER, AS SHOWN. 


(ABOVE.) FOUND UNDER THE BATHROOM FLOOR: A TALC TIN 

WITH TWO SECRET COMPARTMENTS, IN ONE OF WHICH WAS 

THE MICRODOT READER, CENTRE. (BELOW.) FROM THE 

KROGERS’ HOUSE: A POCKET BRANDY FLASK WITH SECRET 

CONTAINERS, CONTAINING BLACK IRON OXIDE FOR MAKING 
MORSE SIGNALS ON MAGNETIC TAPE. 





UNDERNEATH THE KITCHEN FLOOR OF THE KROGERS'’ 
INNOCENT-SEEMING SUBURBAN HOUSE: THE UNDERCROFT, TO 
WHICH ACCESS WAS GAINED THROUGH... 


SLAB AND SOME RUBBLE. IT CONTAINED, AMONG OTHER 
OBJECTS, WRAPPED IN POLYTHENE, A RADIO TRANSMITTER. 









... THIS HOLE UNDER THE LINOLEUM UNDER THE REFRIGERA- 
TOR IN THE KROGERS KITCHEN. WITH THE TRAP-DOOR 
LIFTED, THIS SECRET ENTRY LED TO... 








INS, 











A SLIDE OF THREE MICRODOTS FOUND IN MRS. KROGER’S 
HANDBAG. ONE OF THESE, WHEN SUFFICIENTLY 
ENLARGED, GAVE THE TEXT SHOWN, LEFT. 


tences: Gordon Arnold Lonsdale—‘ you are clearly a professional spy ” 
25 years’ imprisonment; Peter John Kroger and his wife, Helen Joyce Kroger 








IN THE LOFT OF THE KROGERS’ HOUSE. HERE WERE FOUND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT; AN AERIAL; 2563 DOLLARS IN 
DOLLAR BILLS; AND BRITISH AND U.S. TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES. 


AN ENLARGEMENT OF ONE OF THE MICRODOTS FOUND IN MRS. 
KROGER’S HANDBAG. IT IS APPARENTLY PART OF A PRIVATE 
FAMILY LETTER IN RUSSIAN. 


Although the Ruislip ‘bungalow spy case which ended on March 22 was 


described by Mr. Macmillan as a “‘ terrible blow ’’ and is to lead to a committee 
of inquiry into Admiralty security, nevertheless, the Prime Minister stated, 
“‘ there is no ground to suppose that any information belonging to the United 
States or other Nato countries was compromised. There is no possibility of 
information connected with nuclear research . . . weapons or nuclear propulsion, 
having been betrayed by these spies."” The case opened at the Central Criminal 
Court on March 13 and on March 22 Lord Parker passed the following sen- 






‘‘ you are both professional spies '’—-20 years each; Henry Frederick Houghton 

“in many ways the most culpable . . . he betrayed the secrets of his own 
country "15 years; Ethel Elizabeth Gee—“ I think you acted for greed "— 
also 15 years. The story of the conspiracy, the collecting of the secret 
information, its transmission and the disclosure of the rich and elaborately 
equipped headquarters concealed behind the facade of the most innocent- 
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HEADQUARTERS AND THE SECRET EQUIPMENT OF THE RUISLIP SPY TRIAL. 








FOUND IN THE CELLAR COMPARTMENT: AN AUTOMATIC 
PLAYING DEVICE USING MAGNETIC TAPE AND SUITABLE 
. FOR HIGH-SPEED TRANSMISSION. 


THE POWERFUL RADIOGRAM IN THE KROGERS’' HOUSE—A REAR 
VIEW SHOWING THE LINKED TAPE RECORDER AND THE HEAD- 
PHONE ATTACHMENT. 


A RADIO TRANSMITTER OPERATING ON A HIGH FREQUENCY 
BAND AND SUITABLE FOR COMMUNICATING DIRECT WITH 
MOSCOW. FOUND IN THE CELLAR COMPARTMENT. 


ANOTHER TALCUM POWDER TIN FOUND IN THE KROGERS' HOUSE 

WITH A SWIVELLING TOP COVERING TWO SECRET COMPARTMENTS, 

WITH (RIGHT) A LENS FOUND THEREIN WHICH COULD BE USED IN 
CONNECTION WITH MICRODOT PRODUCTION. 


“ THE HUB AND BANK " OF AN INTERNATIONAL SPY RING: 45, CRANLEY 
DRIVE, RUISLIP: THE INNOCENT-LOOKING SUBURBAN BUNGALOW 
WHERE THE KROGERS LIVED AND WHICH CONTAINED THE SECRET 
TRANSMITTER, EQUIPMENT AND STOCKS OF U.S. AND BRITISH MONEY. 


GORDON ARNOLD LONSDALE, 37, THE 
MASTER-MIND—REAL NAME UNKNOWN, 
BELIEVED TO BE RUSSIAN—25 YEARS. 


a man with no known name, believed to be a Russian and on the evidence 
of the microdots corresponding with a family in Russia from whom his spying 
duties had separated him for years, but supplied with the name, background 
and history of an actual Canadian who had disappeared; and the professionals 
working under him were U.S. citizens, who had disappeared from New York 
about the time of the trial: of the Rosenbergs in America (1950) but had 


HENRY FREDERICK HOUGH- - GEE (4), 
TON (55), CIVIL SERVANT—IN POR D, DORSET, CIVIL 
NAVAL UNIFORM—15 YEARS., —15 YEARS. 


MRS. HELEN KROGER (47)— 
REAL NAME LONA COHEN, 
NEE PETKA—20 YEARS. 


PETER JOHN KROGER (50)- 
REAL NAME MAURICE COHEN, 
OF THE BRONX: 20 YEARS. 


seeming of suburban bungalows—the Krogers’ home at 45, Cranley Drive, 
Ruislip—has all sounded like a fictional spy thriller—something thrilling and 
exciting but hardly related to ordinary life. But truth was stranger than 
fiction. The two treasonable characters were indeed two middle-aged civil 
servants, working on confidential work at the Underwater Weapons Estab- 
lishment at Portland, the one a former naval Master-at-Arms, the other a 





woman in love with him and supporting aged parents. The director of 
operations, apparently a company director of Canadian origins, was in reality 


reappeared under the name of Kroger in London in 1955, carrying on with 
success the business of antiquarian booksellers. 
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Some scanty news from the United States has 
et the ball rolling again and we now have to ask 
yurselves which way. The new President has made 


t clear that he has ideas of his own sharply 
differentiated from those of his predecessor, but he 
has also revealed to the discerning that he is not 
ifraid to take hints from the Eisenhower book 
where they seem timely. In some respects it now 
looks as though this was the case Recent 
messages from Washington and certain even 
slighter reactions from Whitehall suggest that he 
has now decided on a challenge of more than 
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NEW AMERICAN POLICY ON LAOS. ec A on 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


ledged that the new policy has been brought about 


the activity and success of Pathet Lao in recent 
veeks, but there have been some reservations, the 
chief being that it may be due not so much to a 
spirit of militancy as to bluff as a prelude to 
negotiations The second alternative may be the 
correct one, but it is often necessary in such cases 


that bluff should be pricked 


What is the evidence for aggression ? The 
advance of the Pathet Lao has continued without 
check, till it looks as though the royal capital 
Luang Prabang, might fall in the near future 
Were that to occur, it would be virtually impossible 
to reach the goal of neutrality for Laos. The 
leader of the insurgents and former Prime Minister, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, demanded in Delhi on 
March 19 a meeting of the three-power Control 
Commission (India, Canada, and Poland) to replace 
what he called the worn-out Geneva Conference 
[he Prince was starting a tour which includes 
visits to Cairo, Paris, London, Moscow, and Pekin, 
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ha been constantly and _ strongly 
Such trifling mili- 
tary strength as it possesses must be 
husbanded for defence It is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly a moral force of 
a certain potency, though sceptics 
rate even this low 


Then there is China and the relations of the 
régime with Russia. China is still in what may be 
called, after all qualifications about the dissimi- 
larities of the two countries have been made, her 
Stalinist phase Chis is indeed an understatement 
because Stalin at his rashest realised in his heart 
that Russia would be crippled if a war were fought 
with nuclear weapons China is much more 
inclined to the belief that it would not matter all 
that much and that a loss of many hundreds of 
millions could be passed off with a shrug. It is the 
embodiment of a conflicting conception of Com- 
munism, its significance, its mission in the world, 
and its destiny The true Marxist programme is 
never hurried and never put out of its deliberate 
stride. Amid all that China has absorbed from 
Marx this has not taken firm root 


So the upshot must depend on the extent to 
which Khrushchev can persuade Mao that his 


A GIFT FOR THE REPUBLIC OF MALI: THE CEREMONY AT WHICH A DAKOTA FROM THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT WAS HANDED OVER TO PRESIDENT MODIBO KEITA. 


The first of three Dakota aircraft which the United Kingdom Government are giving 
to the Republic of Mali was handed over at a ceremony on March 6 at Bamako Airport. 


ordinary strength to clear up the situation and 
ascertain for himself and the world what Russia is 
about. It is probable that this is the case, though 
the strength may well have been exaggerated 

Something like a crisis was indicated by the 
sudden and hurried visit of the American Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, Mr. Thompson, into Siberia in 
pursuit of Mr. Khrushchev, then by the conferences 
in Washington and elsewhere, particularly that 
between the Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Rusk, and 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Gromyko, which 
lasted five hours Che Russian dictator is said to 
have been friendly in his reception of his visitor 
and to have lent a sympathetic ear to his protesta- 
tions, but there is less evidence about the attitude 
of Mr. Gromyko In brief, it is now believed that 
President Kennedy is making it clear that he will 
not allow a minority in Laos, by which he means the 
forces of the Communist Pathet Lao, to hold up 
the establishment of an independent neutral state 
not merely “‘ neutralist ”’ 


[his represents a change in American views 
for the State Department has not always been in 
favour of a neutral Laos, and if comments which 
have an air of inspiration in some America 
newspapers are to be believed it is now prepared to 
so a long way to secure its aim. They assert that 
it will send ‘“‘two guns for every one sent by Russia’”’ 
if necessary. In this country it has been acknow- 
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but there is as yet no hint that he will go to 
Washington or indeed that he expects an 
invitation 


Meanwhile negotiations between him and the 
present Prime Minister, Prince Boun Oum, have 
manifestly failed even to approach a settlement 
Real negotiation depends on the formation of a 
coalition government recognised by both East and 
West; the summoning of an international con- 
ference or commission; and an end of military 
intervention, applying as thoroughly to Soviet 
Russia as to the United States. 4t goes without 
saying that the cessation of hef air-lift to the 
country has been repeatedly urged upon Russia 
and accompanied by pledges from the United 
States that it will at once take parallel action 


A complication is the S.E.A.T.O. meeting which 
opened on March 23 in Bangkok. It might con- 
ceivably come to the decision that, should a settle- 
ment prove impossible, it would call upon its 
member states to send contingents to Laos in 
support of Prince Boun Oum. This would, of 
course, be opposed to the bitter end by Britain, 
and with good reason. Our personal point of view 
apart, the intervention of touchy and explosive 
Asian states would be a calamitous experiment and 
might wreck S.E.A.T.O., and undo such good 
effects as it has hitherto been able to achieve 
Many people are apt to overlook the fact that 


It is the intention of the Mali Government to start on April 1 an air service to the interior 
of the country. President Modibo Keita spoke at the ceremony. 


unorthodoxy will ruin everything. There need be 
no doubt about it that this is his main preoccupa- 
tion and that he is making it clear to his Chinese 
ally that the latter is imperilling his own future 
as well as the true Communism itself. He has to 
some extent succeeded in holding back Mao so 
far, and happily the prospect is that he will go on 
doing so, for the immediate future at worst; but 
half the anxieties of the Western world would be 
banished if it could assume with greater confidence 
that this would be so. Soviet Russia has actually 
to guard against the catastrophe of the rivalry 
between the two supreme Communist powers 
assuming the guise of open hostility and evolving 
into an internecine war 


| am not exaggerating the danger, but I am 
painting the development in colours which may 
seem too sombre. This cannot always be avoided 
when one is making a point vigorously. The 
United States has been sending military aid to 
Prince Boun Oum to match that coming to his 
rival from Russia. Some of its allies and partners 
have felt, and continue to feel, that this is rash 
policy, but no better plan which looks viable to me 
has been put forward and without one matters 
must inevitably go from bad to worse. The project 
of President Kennedy may not be fulfilled exactly 
in accordance with the speculations set out above, 
but all the chances are that it approximates to the 
needs of the hour 


The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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THE EMERGENCY MEETING AT KEY WEST: (L. TO R.) MR. CHARLES BOHLEN, PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY, MR. McGEORGE BUNDY, AND (FACING) SIR HAROLD CACCIA AND MR. MACMILLAN. 


ELAM EAN servecacaenens vee) 


BEFORE HIS FLIGHT TO KEY WEST FOR THE CONFERENCE WITH MR. KENNEDY, MR. MACMILLAN 
MET SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL AT PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD. (Photograph by Radio.) 


FLORIDA AND TRINIDAD. THE CONFERENCE ON LAOS: MR. MACMILLAN WITH PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Mr. Macmillan and Lady Dorothy Macmillan arrived in Trinidad on March 24 
for a 10-day tour of the West Indies Federation, before visiting the States 
and Canada; but on March 26 the Premier flew to Key West at the suggestion 
of President Kennedy to have discussions on the critical situation in Laos, 
before the date of their agreed meeting, which was to be on April 4. On the 
previous day Mr. Macmillan had met Sir Winston Churchill at the residence 
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AT THE KEY WEST CONFERENCE 
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WHICH WAS MARKED BY ABSOLUTE AGREEMENT: MR. 
MACMILLAN AND PRESIDENT KENNEDY SYNCHRONISE THEIR WATCHES. 
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of Lord Hailes, Governor-General of the West Indies Federation, for a short 
informal talk. At the Key West talks, which lasted for about three hours, 
the President and the Prime Minister stated ‘‘ that the situation in Laos cannot 
be allowed to deteriorate ’’ and they hoped that the Soviet Union would make 
a positive and constructive reply to the British Note on Laos. It was stated that 


both men were in absolute agreement on every aspect of the problem. 
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( LIVINGSTONE, NORTHERN RHODESIA. A LARGE MURAL NEARING COMPLETION on | 


A WALL OF THE RESEARCH LABORATORY OF THE RHODES-LIVINGSTONE MUSEUM. THE DESIGN 
IS A REPLICA OF ORIGINAL BUSHMAN PAINTINGS AND IT HAS BEEN CARRIED OUT IN FIVE 

| OSTIA, ITALY. PART OF AN ANCIENT ROMAN CEMETERY WHICH HAS BEEN UNCOVERED ®Y 
7 WORK ON THE HIGHWAY CONNECTING THE NEW AIRPORT WITH ROME. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF STONE COMING FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
An ancient Roman cemetery at Ostia which dates from the late Republic and the early Empire 
and which is said to have revealed finds of coins and jewellery has been unearthed by workmen 
making a highway to Rome from the new Fiumicino airport. 
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r USSR. ON AN ISLAND IN A SEA IN THE MIDDLE OF ASIA: THE KULAN, A KIND OF WILD ASS WHICH, LIKE THE } 
SAIGA, INHABITS THE NATURE RESERVE ON BARSA-KELMES ISLAND. 

An island in the Aral Sea has been turned into a nature reserve for a number of wild animals of Asia whose 
numbers have been rapidly ——s Among them is the saiga, an ungainly, bulbous-nosed member of the 
antelope family. The Kulan bears some resemblance to the domesticated donkey. 











U.S.S.R. AN ISLAND RESERVE FOR A RARE AND CONSPICUOUSLY UGLY 
MEMBER OF THE ANTELOPE FAMILY, KNOWN AS THE SAIGA. 
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HOLLAND. SETTING OUT FOR THE LAST TIME—THE DECORATIVE SCENE OF FISHING-BOATS ~ 
LEAVING THE OLD PORT OF VEERE, ON THE ISLAND OF WALCHEREN. t 
In April this year the Veergat channel, which connects Veere with the North Sea, is to be closed, 


as part of a scheme to prevent further flood disasters in the island. Most of the other 
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JERUSALEM, ISRAEL. THE SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED BULLET-PROOF WITNESS-BOX 

WHICH HAS BEEN MADE FOR THE TRIAL, FOR RACIAL CRIMES, OF ADOLF EICHMANN. 

Here can be seen the courtroom where Adolf Eichmann’s trial will begin on April 11. 

He has been provided with a special bullet-proof box to guard against assassination attempts. 
The trial wil) be photographed and televised. 
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channels in the area are also to be closed for the same reason. In 1953 about 2000 died in floods. 
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SUNK TO ITS FINAL POSITION: THE STATEN ISLAND TOWER FOUNDATION CAISSON. THE PIER TO CARRY THE STEEL TOWER WILL BE 32 FT. ABOVE WATER. 
y 


NEW YORK CITY. 
IN FOUNDATION 
STAGE: A BRIDGE 
WHICH MAY BE 
THE WORLD’S 
LONGEST. 


} 

| 
ORK is now well 

in progress on 

a suspension bridge 

over the Verrazano 

Narrows, between 

Long Island and 

Staten Island, at the 

entrance to New York val 

harbour. With a , Ae ont : J 

central span of 4260 5) P . a oa 

ft.—60 ft. longer than = <<: iv "wih . 

that of the Golden ‘ » 6 { pom a Peas ’ - P 

Gate Bridge at San ><" } 

Francisco—the new 

bridge will cost about 

£114,285,000, and is 

expected to be com- 

pleted by the spring 

of 1965. It will then 

possibly be the 

longest suspension i 

bridge in the world. } 

The bridge will stand ' 

high enough over the 

water to allow ships 

the size of the Queen 

Elizabeth to pass be- 

neath. There will be 

twelve lanes and two 

decks. The Port of 

New York Authority 

is building the bridge, 

which is to be pur- 

chased by the Tri- 

borough Bridge and } 

Tunnel Authority, its = 


lessees, b . 
oe com f THE BROOKLYN TOWER FOUNDATION CAISSON UNDER CONSTRUCTION. THE CIRCULAR OPENINGS ARE WELLS THROUGH WHICH MATERIAL IS EXCAVATED. 
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f CANBERRA. THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, SIR DALLAS BROOKS, OPENING CANBERRA. IN PLACE OF THE LATE LORD DUNROSSIL: SIR y 
b THE FEDERAL PARLIAMENT. DALLAS BROOKS TAKING THE SALUTE AT PARLIAMENT HOUSE. f 
HE IS THE FIRST ADMINI- General Sir Dallas Brooks, Administrator of the Commonwealth of /{ 
STRATOR TO PERFORM THE Australia, opened the third and last session of the twenty-third h 


Federal Parliament in Canberra on March 7, in place of the late 


OFFICE. 
Governor-General, Lord Dunrossil. 
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SOME OF THE 4700 

TROOPS WHICH INDIA 

IS SENDING TO THE 

CONGO, JUST BEFORE 
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NEW DELHI. SHAKING HANDS WITH MEMBERS OF A GURKHA REGI- 
MENT ABOUT TO GO TO THE CONGO: MR. KRISHNA MENON. 
The first batch of Gurkha troops sent by the Indian Government to 





assist the United Nations forces in the Congo arrived by air from New THEY EMBARKED IN ; 
! Delhi in Leopoldville on March 15. Some of the Gurkhas are seen here, A USAF. GLOBE- f 
{| before their departure, with Mr. Krishna Menon, the Defence Minister. MASTER. y, H 
™ 














z 
HEMER, WEST GERMANY. SOME OF THE BRITISH TROOPS, WHO WERE SPENDING TEN DAYS Y LILAYI, NORTHERN RHODESIA. PRESENTATION OF AWARDS TO POLICE 
OF TRAINING WITH A UNIT OF GERMAN PANZER GRENADIERS, WITH THEIR HOSTS. y RECRUITS BY LORD ALPORT, U.K. HIGH COMMISSIONER IN THE FEDERATION. 
Ten riflemen of the Green Howards started a ten-day period of training with a unit of German On March 14, Lord Alport, the recently-appointed High Commissioner 
Panzer Grenadiers on March 20. Ten men of the German regiment are to return the gesture by } presented awards to African recruits who have completed their training at 


training for the same period with the Green Howards next May. | the Northern Rhodesia Police training school. 
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“ WHICH WAY TO TURN?: NAPOLEON’S LAST CHOICE.” By CLAUDE MANCERON.* 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


EMPEROR ON THE RUN. 











An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE, 


8 bee life of Napoleon, probably more than that 

of most great men, is closely documented 
from the cradle to the grave, and in this eminently 
readable little book our attention is directed to that 
brief period between downfall at Waterloo and 
incarceration at St. Helena. The Emperor had 
never seriously contemplated defeat, and so he 
had made no plans for his personal movements in 
the event of the French arms meeting with disaster: 
in these pages we have a vivid account of the 
various schemes which he envisaged until the 
moment came when he had to bow to the inevitable, 
and surrender to the British. 


At first he was far from accepting Waterloo as a 
final blow, and a letter which he wrote from 
Philippeville to his brother, Joseph, breathed a 
firm resolve to carry on the struggle. He reached 
the Elysée Palace early on June 21st, and he was 
still undecided what course he should take. His 
first act was to have a bath, and his second to 
summon Davout, the Governor of Paris, whom he 
examined closely regarding the situation 
in the capital The immediate problem 
then was not flight but the advisability 
of a coup d’état. Montholon has left it 
on record that Cambacérés, Carnot, and 
Maret advised him to go to the 
Chambers, and, if they would not sup- 
port him, to dissolve them. At St. 
Helena he told Gourgaud that despite 
his fatigue he would have made the 
effort had he thought success possible, 
but this was not the case. On the 
following day Napoleon abdicated, so at 
no time was there any question of a 
choice between abdication or flight; it 
was only when he was no longer Emperor 
that he began to consider when and 
where he should go 


It was not until he had withdrawn to 
Malmaison that he began to face the 
problem, and by then time was pressing, 
for the Prussian advance-guard was 
approaching. The Provisional Govern- 
ment had vainly asked for an armistice 
which would hait the advance, but 
Wellington refused outright, while 
Bliicher declared that he would consider 
the matter if the Emperor was handed 
over to him dead or alive. 


The Provisional Government was 
certainly not neglectful of its duty, for 
on June 26 it sent General Becker to 
watch over Napoleon, and to advise him 
to set out at once for Rochefort on his 
way to the United States; it also applied 
to Washington for the necessary pass- 
ports for this journey. Becker found 
the fallen Emperor a prey to quickly 
varying moods, and with each of them 
his plans changed. At one moment he 
declared that he would throw himself 
into the middle of France, and fight to 
the end, and at another that he would 
take ship at Rochefort with Bertrand 
and Savary alone, steal past the British 
squadron, and get to America. While 
he was thus endeavouring to make up 
his mind the advance of the Prussians 
continued; early on June 29 they were 
at Argenteuil, and Bliicher detached a 
flying column to seize the bridge over 
the Seine at Chatou near Malmaison, 
and carry off Napoleon on the following 
night, but Davout and Fouché warded off the 
danger. While the Marshal had the nearest bridges 
over the Seine blocked or burnt, Fouché on the 
night of the 28th-z9th sent an order to Napoleon 
to leave at once for Rochefort, whence he was to 
set sail with two frigates which were lying there, 
even though the American passports had not 
arrived. Very reluctantly he did what he was told, 
and at 6 p.m. on the 29th he set out for Rochefort 
accompanied by Bertrand, Savary, Gourgaud, and 
Becker. He reached his destination on July 3, but 
by then his freedom of action was extremely 
circumscribed. 


Napoleon was now face to face with the 
unpleasant realities of his situation. In theory 


“NAPOLEON ON BOARD BELLEROPHON ": 


there were several courses open to him, but none 
of them promised any real hope. To surrender to 
the Prussians meant instant death, and he was 
under no illusions on that score. The same fate 
would be his if he handed himself over to the 
restored Bourbon régime; it is true that King 
Louis XVIII was himself a merciful man, but he 
had little control over the Ultras, as the subsequent 
fate of Marshal Ney was to prove. There were, too, 
many who had not forgotten the death of the 
duc d’Enghien. As for Russia, the spell which 
Napoleon had once exercised over the Tsar 
Alexander I had long been broken. Since then 
there had been the Moscow expedition, and the 
very name of the country roused the bitterest of 
memories. When it was mentioned to him as a 
possible place of residence the Emperor exclaimed, 
““ Russia ! God keep me from that.’’. There was, 
of course, Austria where he might have expected 
more humane treatment at the hands of his 
father-in-law, and where he would be with his son, 
but he seems to have felt that he would be interned 





This illustration, which does not come from the book under review, is reproduced by courtesy of the 


National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 


there. Apart from England herself, this left only 
the United States as a haven of refuge, so, com- 
pletely at the end of his resources, with instructions 
from Paris to the effect that he must sail within 
twenty-four hours, Napoleon now seriously investi- 
gated his chances of crossing the Atlantic. 


With the British Navy in complete control of 
the sea these chances were not bright, quite apart 
from the fact that in the previous March the 
Congress of the Powers at Vienna had unanimously 
declared the Emperor to be an outlaw; in these 
circumstances there was never the slightest chance 
that the British Government would allow Napoleon 
to settle in the United States, a country with which 
Great Britain had been at war so recently as the 


A PAINTING EXECUTED BY SIR CHARLES 
EASTLAKE FROM SKETCHES DONE IN 1815 WHEN BELLEROPHON VISITED PLYMOUTH 
ON HER WAY TO ST. HELENA, WHERE THE EMPEROR SPENT HIS LAST YEARS IN EXILE 
AND WHERE HE WAS TO DIE FIVE YEARS LATER. 
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previous year, 
and where anti- 
British feeling 
was very strong. 
To watch him 
in Elba was at 
least a possibi- { 
lity, but to re- {| 
strain his actions 

in America was 
out of the ques- 
tion. Almost 
certainly he 
would have ad- 
vised, and pro- 
bably even led, 
an expedition 
for the conquest 

of Canada; in- 
deed, in an 
interview with Major Vivian at Elba in the pre- 
vious January he had prophesied that Canada 
would soon fall to the United States, and 
he had a tendency to fulfil his own 
prophecies. Some readers will remember 
that the late Dr. H. A. L. Fisher 
elaborated on this theme in his sketch 
“‘ If Napoleon had escaped to America”’ 
in that delightful volume of historical 
hypotheses edited by the late Sir John 
Squire. 














THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: M. CLAUDE MANCERON. 
M. Claude Manceron, who was born 
in 1923, the son of a Breton naval 
officer and a Greek Princess, was 
struck down by polio in his youth. 
As soon as he could move about, he 
started to work for young invalids 
and since 1947 he has been superin- 
tendent of a centre of rehabilitation 
near Grenoble. He has also written 
a historical novel, “Barely One 
Springtime.” 


On July 12 Napoleon heard that 
Louis XVIII was back in Paris and that 
the Provisional Government had col- 
lapsed, so even if he had decided to make 
use of the two frigates they were no 
longer at his disposal. On the 13th, 
Joseph Bonaparte came for a last inter- 
view with his brother on the Ile d’Aix, 
and Montholon has stated that on this 
occasion the ex-King offered to change 
places with the ex-Emperor, thus giving 
the latter a chance to escape from the 
Gironde on a neutral ship. The story is 
suspect, but, in fact, there was only one 
course open, if ever there had been any 
other which is extremely doubtful, and 
that was unconditional surrender to the 
British. 


When he had made his decision he 
went on board the Bellerophon in a state 
of optimism which it is difficult to under- 
stand. Possibly the reason lay in his own 
power of self-deception. Like many 
successful men in all walks of life things 
had gone as he wished for so long that 
he had come to take it for granted that 
this would always be the case; only this 
can explain his conviction that he had 
many sympathisers in England. He 
knew nothing of the working of a Parlia- 
mentary System, and he exaggerated the 
strength of the Opposition; nor did he 
realise that the Whigs were merely using 
him as a stick with which to belabour 
the Government. When Lord Liverpool 
brought in a Bill to authorise Napoleon’s 
detention in St. Helena, it was passed 
without a single adverse vote in the 
Commons, and with only one, that of 
Lord Holland, in the Lords. 


He also seems to have made the 
not uncommon mistake of interpreting 
curiosity as sympathy. When the Bellerophon 
lay off Plymouth crowds of people collected to 
see him, and we have it on the authority of 
Captain Maitland that on five days there were 
as many as a thousand small boats struggling 
to get as near the ship as they were allowed. 
Handkerchiefs were waved when he appeared, but 
had Napoleon understood better the nature of an 
English crowd he would have realised that this 
meant nothing at all. The political memory of 
the British people might be short, but it was not 
as short as all that. 


Claude Manceron. Translated from the French by Joanna 
Richardson. (Cape; 18s.) 
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FROM THE TROJAN WAR TO THE TIME OF TAMERLANE: 
DISCOVERIES ON THE CITADEL AND IN THE ANCIENT 
CITY OF SARDIS. 


By GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN, Harvard University, Field Director, and 
A. HENRY DETWEILER, Cornell University, Associate Director. 


For the season of 1960, the Fogg Museum of Harvard 
University and Cornell University were joined by the 
Corning Museum of Glass. The joint expedition is spon- 
soved by the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
Funds for the campaign were provided 
by Harvard, Cornell, the Corning Glass 
Works Foundation, and the Bollingen 
Foundation of New York. The Turkish 
Department of Antiquities was represented 
by Bay Kemal Ziya Polatkan, Director 
of the Manisa Museum. (For earlier 
reports cf. The Illustrated London News, 
May 30, 1959, pages 924-926, and July 9, 
1960, pages 61-63.) 


7 a Sardes, which is bound 

to throw much light on the 
Trojan antiquities, impatiently awaits 
my pick and spade,”’ wrote Heinrich 
Schliemann on August 22, 1879, just 
after he had finished his epoch- 
making campaign at Troy. The 
founder of modern archeology was 
unable to realize his plan to excavate 
Sardis, but his prophecy seems now 
to find a belated fulfilment. At the 
end of our campaign of 1960, we 
reached some 35 ft. below the sur- 
face in a deep pit (Fig. 5), a burned 
level containing several fragments of 
pottery (Fig. 6) reminiscent of the 
Greek Mycenzan pottery imported 
to and used in Troy just before the 
holy city of Ilion fell to the Greeks. 
The sherds are as yet too few and the area 
excavated too small to draw firm conclusions, 
but two tempting speculations offer them- 
selves. Herodotus maintained that ‘ Sons of 
Hercules ’’ had established a kingdom at Sardis 
505 years before the accession of the historical 
king of Lydia, Gyges. This event would have 
occurred around 1200 B.c., and the “ Sons of 
Hercules '’ might be Greek chieftains returning 
from Troy. On the other hand, the Hittite 
king, Tudhaliyas IV (c. 1250-1220 B.c.), is 
known to have invaded and defeated the 
country Assuwa, which on linguistic grounds 
is often located in the region of Sardis: the 
name ‘‘ Assuwa’”’ is thought to be the same 
as that of ‘ Asia,’’ which Herodotus states 
originated at Sardis. Mr. George L. Huxley 
of All Souls, Oxford, has just presented the 
intriguing suggestion that it was the defeat of 
Assuwa which enabled the Greeks to attack 
Troy, Assuwa having been the centre of a great 
alliance of countries along the entire western 
coast of Asia Minor. We hope that the next 
campaign will permit us to enlarge the 
excavation and thus to resolve these problems 
which are of great interest for the history 
of the Mediterranean. 

The deep sounding was the 
culmination of a_ large-scale 
effort to free the Lydian and 
pre-Lydian strata south of the 
Early Byzantine ‘ House of 
Bronzes”’ (cf. The Illustrated 
London News, May 30, 1959, 

p. 925, Figs. 4, 7, 9, and 
July 9, 1960, p. 61). Dr. 
Gustavus F. Swift was success- 
ful in finding an area not 
encumbered with later Hellenis- 
tic or Roman buildings. Ata 
depth of 10 ft. a number of 
small structures appeared. 
Large piles of pottery, a striking 
accumulation of lamps (Fig. 8), < 
and some finds of iron objects 


A.D. 300. 





first. It appears to belong to the 7th century B.c. 
Considerable amounts of imported Greek pottery 
and a fragment of a glazed Near Eastern vase were 
among the finds. 
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FIG. 1. THREE AGES OF THE FORTIFICATIONS OF SARDIS ON THE NORTH SLOPE OF THE ACROPO- 
LIS. THE MAJORITY IS A HELLENISTIC MARBLE TOWER. THE MASONRY OF THE UPPER RIGHT 
IS PROBABLY PERSIAN OF THE ACHAEMENID PERIOD, WHILE THE RUBBLE WALL BELOW DATES 


FROM THE BYZANTINE RE-USE OF THE FORTIFICATION. 





FIG. 2. A ROMAN RELIEF FOUND BY PEASANTS AND DATABLE TO ABOUT 
IT SHOWS A VENATIO—AN ANIMAL FIGHT IN THE AMPHI- 
THEATRE—WITH A BESTIARIUS ASTRIDE A 
BULL AND ATTACKED BYABEAR. IT 
PROBABLY FORMED A DECORATION OF 


THE THEATRE. 
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is essentially native Anatolian, but pieces of Greek 
Geometric and Mycenzan pottery (Fig. 6) enable 
us to say with some assurance that we have dis- 
covered a sequence which spans the time range 
from ¢c. 1300 to ¢. 700 B.C. 

Another attempt to penetrate to the Bronze 
Age was stopped when we reached the water level 
of the torrent Pactolus in the sector known as 
Pactolus Cliff (Pc. in Fig. 1; cf. The Illustrated 
London News, July 9, 1960, p. 61, Figs. 5, 8, 9, 18). 
Here Professor Mario Del Chiaro freed structures 
of at least three, and possibly four, phases of 
Lydian history. We estimate their time range 
as spanning four to five centuries, from nearly 
1000 B.c. to 500 B.c. The walls of the 
structures of the third (counting from 
above) level were particularly im- 
pressive; there is some thought that 
they may have belonged to a sanct- 
uary. From this level came some 
storage jars with incised signs. It is 
not as yet clear whether the signs are 
ornamental or represent an unknown 
type of writing. This phase of 
Lydian culture was distinguished by 
painted pottery decorated with Geo- 
metric pattern (Fig. 10), though grey 
monochrome wares formed the largest 
part of ceramic finds. Among the few 
ventures into designs with figures is 
a cauldron with serious-looking fish 
(Fig. 11). Tentatively we assume 
that this phase lasted until the early 
7th century B.c. 

Striking finds from the time of 
Croesus and his father, Alyattes, were 
made in our first exploration of the 
precipitous citadel of Sardis. A 
beautiful Attic black-figure cup (Figs. 
12 and 13) was smashed, perhaps at 
the time when the Persians stormed 
the Acropolis, where King Croesus 
made his last desperate stand against 
victorious Cyrus (547 B.c.). A bronze 
boar, likewise of Greek workmanship, is 
another reminder of the time when Greek 
artists and sages sought their fortunes at the 
court of ‘golden Sardis’’ (Fig. 14). An 
archaic marble relief of a lion served originally 
as part of a throne (Fig. 15), perhaps of 
Cybele, the great goddess of Sardis, who is 
often shown flanked by lions. A lion again 
figures largely in the fragments of a remarkable 
vase which portrayed a hunting scene 
(Figs. 16 and 17) still in Geometric technique. 
It must be nearly contemporaneous with the 
rule of King Meles (late 8th century B.c.), 
who, according to legend, first fortified the 
citadel and made it impregnable by carrying a 
lion cub around the circuit of its walls. 

These finds were made virtually on the 
virgin rock of the Acropolis, in hollows that 
may have been bottoms of water cisterns in 
the Lydian era. So far, the trenches made on 
top of the citadel by Dr. Donald P. Hansen 
have revealed not a single building of the 
early periods. Apparently an 
extremely thorough search for 
every available stone was made 
by the Byzantines, when they 
constructed the powerful de- 
fence now preserved in the 
southern part of the citadel. 
Indeed, the only coherent walls 
we have uncovered date from 
the time of declining fortunes 
of Sardis (10th to 14th century 
A.D.) when the citadel was one 
of the last strongholds of the 
Byzantines and was  subse- 
quently captured by the Turks. 

More traces of the Lydian 
city may be expected to appear 
in a new sector on the Pactolus, 
Pactolus North. Sealed in the 
debris of fiery destruction in- 
flicted upon Sardis by the 
Persians in 547 B.c., we found 
the most striking representa- 


argue that these were shops or +. 


workshops. They are located 
some fifty yards south of the 
“* Lydian Shop ”’ found in 1959. 
This commercial area was des- 


FIG. 3. FROM A ROMAN GRAVE OF ABOUT A.D. 100, NEAR THE 
PACTOLUS CLIFF: A TERRACOTTA SHOWING A WOMAN (OR 
PERHAPS A GODDESS) RIDING SIDE-SADDLE ON A MULE. 
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FIG. 4. A LYDIAN GENTLEMAN OF ABOUT 

THE TIME OF CRCESUS: A PAINTED TERRA- 
WHITE-SKINNED BEARDED MALE, 


ns on 





tion of a Lydian known to date 
(Fig. 4)—a fragment of a gaily- 
painted relief from some im- 
portant Lydian building. Over 
this debris the Persians erected 





troyed around 500 B.c., probably when the 
Ionians attacked and burned the lower city of 
Sardis in 499 B.c. The date is supported by the 
fragment of an Attic black-figure cup (Fig. 7); a 
Greek silver coin was found in the fill above (Fig. 9). 

A second, lower level of Lydian shops was 
reached in several places, some 2 to 3 ft. below the 


It was from this level that 
the sounding in depth was 
started (Fig. 5). It revealed a 
burned destruction level which perhaps is evidence 
for an attack by the nomadic Cimmerians who 
made several incursions into Lydia during the first 
half of the 7th century before Christ. The culture 


A 
WEARING EAR-RINGS AND A PURPLE 
ROBE. 


a remarkable structure con- 
sisting of two apsidal units 
separated by a corridor or lane. 
Burned by the rebellious Ionians in 499 B.c., the 
building was reconstructed again and continued 
in use during the time when Sardis was the western 
capital of the Persian empire (Continued ut 
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ON THAT TAKES THE HISTORY OF SARDIS BACK TO TROJAN TIMES. 
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| FIG. §. THE DEEP SOUNDING NEAR THE “HOUSE OF ay / FIG. 6 SHERDS OF IMPORTED GREEK POTTERY FROM | 
/ BRONZES" WHICH TAKES THE HISTORY OF SARDIS THE DEEP SOUNDING (FIG. 5). (TOP LEFT) AMYCENZAN | 
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FIG. 10. A LYDIAN PLATE FROM THE THIRD LEVEL AT THE PACTOLUS CLIFF. THE BROAD- } IG. 11. PART OF A CAULDRON DECORATED WITH LIVELY DRAWINGS OF SWIMMING FISH. 
RIMMED VESSEL IS DECORATED IN BLACK ON A RED GROUND. j FROM THE THIRD LYDIAN LEVEL AND PROBABLY «. 700 B.C. 
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Continued.] (to 334 B.C.). It claims special attention as the first monumental 
building of the Persian era to be discovered in the city. Its walls were used as 
foundations by Hellenistic and Roman builders. The latter built into the wall 
an interesting monument of the Hellenistic era, a circular statue base showing 
the mountain god Tmolus and inscribed by the ‘‘Phyle Tmolis,” the “tribe” 
or city ward named after the mountain. Unexpected light is cast on the develop- 
ment of Sardis under the rule of the successors of Alexander by the discovery 
of a Hellenistic marble bastion on the north slope of the citadel (Fig. 1). A coin 
found in the foundation trench permits attribution of the construction to the 
great Seleucid king, Antiochus the Third. He had first-hand experience of the 
strength and weakness of the fortress, having besieged it for two years (217-215 
B.C.) before he was able to wrestle it from Archaeus, another prince of the 
House of Seleucus, who had sought to establish a kingdom of his own in Asia 
Minor. By coincidence, an inscription brought to the expedition by peasants 
mentions, according to Professor Louis Robert’s convincing restoration, Zeuxis, 





the powerful satrap of Lydia under Antiochus the Third. Numerous examples 
of arts and crafts of the Hellenistic and Early Roman periods continued to 
appear in various parts of the site. Hellenistic pottery decorated in relief 
was probably made locally. The expressive mask of an actor served as the lid for 
a lamp; the attractive terracottas of a woman on a mule (Fig. 3) and of a Venus 
were buried in a Roman grave. Religious superstition of a very esoteric kind 
is illustrated by “sacred writing’’ on a flat Jasper found in the area of the 
“House of Bronzes.’’ The full sweep and monumentality of Roman Imperial 
architecture are being gradually revealed by our excavation of the vast gym- 
nasium complex. Here the general lineaments of the plan indicate a large 
colonnaded court, probably the palzstra. A smaller court led to a triple gate 
and this in turn to the central hall of the main building. The unit between the 
main building and the court, of which only the tops of the walls have been 
excavated, was apparently constructed at the same time as the main building, 
in the reign of Lucius Verus (A.D. 161-169). Subsequently the [Continued overleaf. 
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FIG. 12. FRAGMENTS OF AN ATTIC “ MERRYTHOUGHT ” CUP FROM THE ACROPOLIS. IT 
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Continued.} entrance court was provided with marble facades. Fragments of the 
dedicatory inscription mention the emperors Caracalla and Geta and their mother, 
the Empress Julia Domna. (For the first finds in this area cf. The Illustrated 
London News, July 9, 1960, p. 63. Figs. 10, 12, 14.) The construction must 
have been completed before Geta was murdered in Rome by order of Caracalla 
(A.D. February 212). Geta’s name is erased and so is the name of the proconsul 
of Asia, presumably an appointee of Geta. This ‘‘ Marble Court,”’ of which about 
two-thirds have been excavated, is an impressive example of the luxurious richly 
ornamental style often described as ‘‘ Severan Baroque.”’ Fragments of sculp- 
ture found under the tumbled architecture belong to various periods: some 
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GREEK IMPORTS IN LYDIAN SARDIS. 














FIG. 18. DETAIL FROM THE FRAGMENTS SHOWN IN FIG. 12. THE INSCRIPTION SIGNIFIES “ DRINK 
AND BE MERRY” (CHAIRE KAI P(IE EU)). 








pieces are of the late 3rd or 4th century, others of the Early Byzantine period. 
An important reconstruction is attested by an Early Byzantine inscription 
carved on top of the piers. It celebrates in one or several poems the work 
of one “... nonios’’ and mentions a “ roof shining with gold’ and “‘ ever-living 
ornament (kosmos).’’ Chance finds made outside the excavation continue to 
testify to the lively activity of Sardian sculptors; an appealing relief of a flying 
figure shows the style of the 2nd century A.D., while a crude but vigorous relief 
of the Late Roman era portrays the venationes (animal games) which were so 
popular a part of Roman entertainment (Fig. 2). The picture of the prosper- 
ous life of Sardis in the Roman period is rounded out by [Continued below. 
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FIG. 14. A GREEK BRONZE RELIEF SHOWING A RECUMBENT BOAR. RINGS ON THE REVERSE ] FIG. 15. A HEADLESS ARCHAIC MARBLE LION, PART OF A THRONE, PERHAPS FOR THE } 
INDICATE THAT THIS WAS PROBABLY ATTACHED TO A PIECE OF FURNITURE. 4 INS. LONG. j GODDESS CYBELE. FOUND ON THE ACROPOLIS. ABOUT 16} INS. HIGH. y 
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FIG.16. FRA ENTS OF THE SAME VESSEL SHOWN IN FIG. 17, SHOWING A SPEAR-BRANDISHING 
HUNTER AND A LIVELY DOG. ANOTHER FRAGMENT SHOWED A BULL. 


Continued.| elaborate mosaics in five colours found in Roman villas along the 
Pactolus (Sectors Pc. and Pn.). Wall paintings hitherto known only from frag- 
ments found in the debris of destroyed buildings have now appeared in situ in the 
Early Byzantine reconstruction of the building ‘‘CG.’’ The investigations of last 
summer make it likely that the whole complex was a bathing establishment, with 
a hall of limestone masonry first constructed under the Early Roman Empire and 
added to in the Late Roman and Early Byzantine periods (4th to 6th century A.D.). 
Middle and Late Byzantine construction was encountered chiefly on the Acropolis, 
where the Hellenistic tower was re-used on the north slope, and various 


FIG. 17. PART OF A LARGE VESSEL—THE EARLIEST FOUND ON THE ACROPOLIS (FIRST HALF 
7TH CENTURY B.C.), SHOWING A LION—PART OF A HUNTING SCENE. 





structures for housing hastily thrown together on the central platform. Apart 
from coins and a few metal objects such as the bronze cross, the glazed sgraffiato 
pottery, which may have continued into the Islamic (14th century A.D.) phase, 
was the only significant local product. The campaign of 1960 has opened vistas 
into the Bronze Age and has brought added indications that our excavations on 
the Pactolus and in the vicinity of the ‘‘ House of Bronzes ” are approaching an 
important area of the archaic Lydican city. Herodotus wrote that in 499 B.C. the 
agora of Sardis was located on both sides of the Pactolus. Next summer we hope 
| to determine whether we have attained this civic centre of the city of Croesus. 
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THE 107TH BOAT RACE: THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CREWS. 





P. J. REYNOLDS 
(Uppingham and St. Edmund 
Hall); cox; 8 st. 5 Ib. 








I. L. ELLIOTT 
(Canford and Keble); four; 


President; 13 st. 7 Ib. THE OXFORD 






Cc. M. DAVIS J. R. CHESTER G. V. COOPER 
(Eton and Lincoln); stroke; (Monkton Combe and Keble) ; (Eton and Keble) ; six; 
12 st. 7 Ib. seven; 12 st. 10 Ib. 18 st. 2 Ib. 
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R. J. NICHOLSON 
(Shrewsbury and St. Cathar- 
ine’s); bow; 11 st. 12 Ib. 


é 
J. E. GOBBETT 
(St. Paul’s and St. Cathar- 
ine’s); two; 12 st. 7 Ib. 


R. J. FRASER 
(Radley and Jesus); three; 
18 st. 7 Ib. 


The 107th Boat Race is to be rowed on April 1. During trials, up to the 
time of writing, Cambridge had seemed the faster crew. On March 21 they 
broke the record—which had stood for twenty-eight years—for the row 
between Hammersmith Bridge and Putney Bridge. They covered the 
distance in seven minutes ten seconds, beating the record by six seconds. 
Previously, however, over the full-course trial, Cambridge took half a minute 





J. C. D. SHERRATT 
(St. Edward's and St. Edmund (Harvard and B 
Hall); five; 12 st. 12 Ib. 
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CAMBRIDGE CREW AT PUTNEY, ON MARCH 14. ON MARCH 21 THEY BROKE A TWENTY-EIGHT-YEAR-OLD RECORD. 
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A. J. COLLIER 
(U.C.S, and Lady Margaret); 
four; 13 st. 1 Ib. 
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J. 0. B. SEWALL c. P. M. GOMM 


(Cheltenh 
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R. C. L. BATE 
and Balliol); (Tonbridge and St. Edmund 
two; 12 st. 10 Ib. Hall); bow; 12 st. § Ib. 





three; 13 st. 7 Ib. 
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» 
R. T. WESTON 
(Dulwich and Selwyn); cox; 
9 st. 2 Ib. 





‘ 
J. BEVERIDGE 
(St. Paul’s and Jesus); six; 
President; 13 st. 4 Ib. 








D. W. G. CALDER 
(St. Paul's and St. Cathar- 
ine’s); five; 13 st. 1 Ib. 


M. W. CHRISTIAN 
(Harvard and Ist and 3rd (Harvard and Ist and 3rd 
Trinity); seven; 12 st. 8 Ib. Trinity); stroke; 12 st. 2 Ib. 


H. HOFFMANN 


longer than Oxford, but the wind was stronger. Oxford have been experiment- 
ing with the long and short oars and when rowing against Isis changed from 
the long to the new, shorter oars, in between two rows. On March 22 
Cambridge again showed fine form in equalling the record from the mile 
post to Putney Bridge. Last year’s race was one of the most exciting and 
closest for years, Oxford winning for the second time in succession. 
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A NEW HOME FOR PRINCESS MARGARET; AND OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


en / of + zai ee a . , 
THE CLOCK COURT OF KENSINGTON PALACE, WITH, ON THE LEFT, THE NEW HOME OF PRINCESS MARGARET 
AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES, WITH A WHITE PORCH. 


A CLIFF FALL AT POLURRIAN COVE, NEAR MULLION, CORNWALL, WHICH REMOVED 

THE FRONT OF A HOUSE WHICH WAS BUILT ON TOP OF THE CLIFF. A FEW DAYS 

BEFORE THE COLLAPSE LARGE CRACKS APPEARED ALL OVER THE HOUSE. IT WAS 
BOUGHT LAST DECEMBER BY MR. K. ADAMS, OF CHISWICK. 





THE REAR OF NO. 1A, KENSINGTON PALACE WHICH THE QUEEN HAS OFFERED TO PRINCESS MARGARET 
AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES AS A RESIDENCE. 
Princess Margaret and Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones are to move to a larger residence in Kensington 
Palace. It is No. 1A, which is next door to the Duchess of Kent’s residence and it should be ready for 
occupation around the end of next year, after extensive repairs. 








A STILL-BORN CHILD OF THE MUSES: THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE NATIONAL THEATRE ON A VETERAN OF THE STOCKTON AND DARLINGTON RAILWAY GOING FOR RENOVATION: 
THE SOUTH BANK WHICH RECEIVED ITS DEATH BLOW ON MARCH 21. DERWENT, WHICH STARTED WORK IN 1845, BEING PICKED UP BY A CRANE. 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced in the House that there would be no Two ancient locomotives, Locomotion 1, which dates from 1825, and Derwent, which 
National Theatre. This foundation-stone, which was laid by the Queen Mother in 1951, the year is seen here, are at present being renovated and repainted. They are normally on show 
of the Festival of Britain, is as far as this popular project will ever get. at Darlington Bank Top station from which they will be absent for two months. 
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IS THERE LIFE ON THE PLANETS?: A SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION. 
XI. THE CHEMISTRY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


By Dr. M. W. OVENDEN, Lecturer in Astronomy, Glasgow University. 
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| Soa recent articles in this series, we have gradually 

built up a picture of life as a typical kind of 
chemical activity, depending upon the properties 
of particular kinds of complex chemical molecules. 
In drawing upon this insight into the nature of 
life in the discussion of the possibility of life 
existing elsewhere in the Universe, we have assumed 
tacitly that the particular types of atoms that are 
required to build up a living molecule exist else- 
where in the Universe, and are available for 
collection into suitable molecules. (This is, of 
course, a very much more fundamental assumption 
than the assumption that the same chemical 
reactions are used by life everywhere; we have 
suggested that this latter assumption is by no 
means necessary to the discussion.) But have 
we any right to assume that the stuff of which the 
Universe as a whole is made is basically similar 
to the material of the Earth? Might not the 
stars be made of quite different atoms, of which 
we on Earth know nothing? Are we right in 
assuming that, because on the Earth only carbon 
can form complex long-chain molecules, in the 
Universe there are no other atoms capable of a 
similar amalgamation ? 

Now we can make a direct chemical analysis 
of some matter from outside the Earth. This is 
matter that falls from space on to the Earth in 
the form of meteorites. In meteorites, we find the 
same elements as we find in the Earth’s crust, in 
roughly the same proportions 
and forming similar com- 
pounds; in fact, the material 
within a meteorite can 
usually be fitted reasonably 
well into the system of clas- 
sification of minerals found 
in the Earth’s crust, although 
there are differences of com- 
position that enable a skilled 
chemist to distinguish be- 
tween meteoritic and 
terrestrial minerals. 

This similarity is not 
really surprising, for such 
knowledge as we have 
about the orbits of meteor- 
ites before they encounter 
the Earth shows that meteor- 
ites come from within the 
solar system. At one time it was thought that the 
asteroids and meteorites came from a single planet 
that broke up into pieces, and the internal 
structure of meteorites points to their having been 
at one time part of a large body. However, if one 
accepts present theories that the planets were built 
up from smaller bodies or “ planetesimals’’ by 
accretion, there is less reason to believe in the former 
existence of a tenth planet between Jupiter and 
Mars. 

We can obtain this precise knowledge about the 
chemical composition of meteorites because we 
can handle them in the laboratory. What about 
the stars, which we can never touch, but only 
observe ? There seems to be a deep psychological 
reason why people attach a greater reliability to 
the sense of touch than to the sense of sight— 
because we cannot experiment with the stars, 
many people find the whole of astrophysics 
*“‘ speculative.’’ Yet, while the fact that astronomy 
is an observational science imposes special diffi- 
culties upon it, and moulds astronomical tech- 
niques, there is no reason why the sense of sight 
should be considered less reliable than the sense 
of touch. When a chemist makes a straight- 
forward chemical analysis of some unknown 
material, he is, in effect, comparing the chemical 
properties of the atoms of the unknown material 
with the chemical properties of known atoms. In 
a similar way, when an astronomer makes a 
chemical analysis of the atmosphere of a star, he 
compares the optical properties of atoms in the 
star’s atmosphere (i.e. the ways in which the atoms 
absorb and emit light) with the optical properties 
of known atoms on the Earth. To do this, he 
passes the light of the star through a spectrograph. 

In this instrument, the image of the star in a 
telescope falls on a slit, through which the star- 
light passes. The beam of starlight then passes 
through a lens which turns it into a parallel beam 
of light. This beam passes through a prism of glass 
which has the ability to bend the beam of light. 
But the amount by which it bends the beam depends 
upon the colour of the light, red light being bent 
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least and violet light most. After passing through 
a second, focussing lens, the light forms a series 
of images of the entrance slit, the images in 
different colours lying side by side to form a 
spectrum, which is then photographed. 

If the light of a hot body (for example, the 
filament of an electric light bulb) is passed through 
a spectrograph, the spectrum that it gives is a 
continuous band (like a rainbow) with all colours 
present. On the other hand, the light from a 
discharge tube (e.g., a neon sign) or a flame gives 
a spectrum with only a limited number of colours 
present. The separate images of the slit in these 
definite colours show up in the spectrum as a series 
of bright lines. Furthermore, the particular 
colours that appear in the spectrum are charac- 
teristic of the particular atoms that are present in 
the discharge tube. 

The spectrum of a typical star is different again, 
for it appears as an absorption line specirum—a 
continuous coloured band with certain colours 
missing, giving the appearance of dark lines in the 
spectrum. We can produce a similar spectrum in 
the laboratory by passing the continuous spectrum 
from a hot source through a gas at a lower tem- 
perature. The dark lines appear in the spectrum 
in just the same positions as the bright lines in the 
spectrum of the same gas when heated. So the 
spectrum of a star tells us, not only which atoms 
are present in the atmosphere of the star, but, 





THE SPECTRUM OF ASTAR. THE DARK LINES, SHOWING THE ABSENCE OF CERTAIN COLOURS IN THE STAR'S RADIATION, 
CAN BE MATCHED WITH THE BRIGHT LINES OCCURRING IN THE SPECTRA OF KNOWN ELEMENTS IN THE LABORATORY. 


IN THIS WAY, THE ATOMS PRESENT IN THE STAR’S ATMOSPHERE CAN BE IDENTIFIED. 


also, that the matter in the star gets hotter as we 
go inside the star. 

There is another way in which we can learn 
about the chemical composition of a star. We can 
use the known laws of physics to build up a 
mathematical model of a star, in which the tem- 
perature, pressure and density of the matter 
inside the star at any level can be found in terms 
of the mass, luminosity, radius and temperature of 
the actual star. It turns out that the possible 
combinations of mass, luminosity, radius and tem- 
perature for a single star depend rather critically 
upon some aspects of its chemical composition, so 
that it is now possible for us to tell the proportion 
of hydrogen, helium and heavier elements through- 
out the star from its physical appearance. 

At first sight, the chemical composition of a 
star is so different from the chemical composition 
of the Earth or a meteorite that it seems impossible 
that they could have come from originally similar 
material. For a normal star is almost all hydrogen, 
over go per cent. of the atoms in such a star being 
hydrogen atoms. The next most frequent atoms 
are those of helium, and all the other types of atom 
together constitute a minute fraction of the total 
number of atoms. However, hydrogen and helium 
are the lightest of the gases, and the Earth could 
not have retained them as an atmosphere for an 
appreciable time, at its present distance from the 
Sun. If we forget these lighter gases, and look only 
at the heavier atoms, we find that the relative 
proportions of the different elements are very similar 
in all bodies for which we have any chemical 
knowledge—i.e., the Earth, meteorites and stars. 
It looks reasonable to suppose that stars and 
planets can have condensed out of similar material, 
the smaller planets losing their hydrogen and 
helium during or after their formation. 

Attempts have been made to understand why 
the chemical composition of matter in the Universe 
should be just as it is. An atom of even the sim- 
plest chemical element, hydrogen, is a complex 
system, consisting of a positively-charged nucleus 
(a proton) with a single negatively-charged 
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electron moving round it like a tiny planet about a 
tiny sun. This picture is a great simplification, 
but it will suffice for our present purpose. The 
electron can move only in certain definite orbits; 
when it jumps from one orbit to another nearer 
to the proton, the atom emits a pulse of light in 
one of the typical hydrogen spectrum lines, and 
when the electron jumps the other way, the atom 
absorbs a pulse of light. The optical and chemical 
properties of the hydrogen atoms depend upon the 
particular possible orbits for the electron. 

The proton is nearly two thousand times heavier 
than the electron. We may think of all normal 
atoms as built up out of electrons, protons and 
neutrons (a particle as heavy as the proton, but 
with no electric charge). For example, the nucleus 
of a normal helium atom consists of two protons 
and two neutrons. Having a net positive charge 
of two units, the helium nucleus can hold two 
orbital electrons to make up the neutral helium 
atom. The great differences between the chemical 
properties of helium and hydrogen are due entirely 
to the fact that one atom has a single electron and 
the other a pair. The normal carbon atom has a 
nucleus consisting of six protons and six neutrons, 
with six orbital electrons. 

It is the structure of the nucleus that is all 
important, for it determines the number of electrons 
that the atom can contain. At temperatures of a 
few thousand degrees centigrade, the atoms of a 
gas collide sufficiently violently for the outer 
electrons to be knocked off, the gas becoming 
ionized; but the nuclei remain intact. But at 
temperatures of about 15 million degrees centi- 
grade, which we find at the centres of normal 
stars, the nuclei themselves collide sufficiently 
violently for changes to occur in them. One 
important reaction of this sort, the one that 
provides the source of light and heat of the Sun, 
is for protons (nuclei of 
hydrogen atoms) to fuse 
together to form nuclei of 
helium atoms. 

Since all atomic nuclei 
are composed of protons and 
neutrons, we can try to dis- 
cover under what conditions 
a collection of protons and 
neutrons would aggregate 
into nuclei of atoms in just 
the proportions that we find 
among the atoms in the 
Universe. It turns out that 
it is rather difficult to find 
the right conditions. One 
theory supposes that many 
thousands of millions of 
years ago the Universe was 
much smaller, denser and 
hotter than it is to-day. As we will see next wetk, 
this view is consistent with a general tendency to 
expansion that we see in the Universe to-day. In 
the early stages of such an expanding universe, 
conditions were suitable for the formation of 
nuclei of heavy elements out of protons and 
neutrons, but to get the observed distribution it 
has to be supposed that the initial expansion was at 
just the right rate—slow enough to allow heavy 
nuclei to form, but fast enough to prevent the 
distribution of nuclei among the different types 
adjusting itself completely to the falling tempera- 
ture. For it seems that no single temperature can 
account for the present distribution of nuclei. 

Another theory, and one that has proved more 
fruitful, is that the heavy elements are formed out 
of hydrogen throughout the Universe all the time. 
The places where these heavy nuclei are built 
up are the centres of stars. The theory is far from 
being worked out in detail yet, but the following 
outline gives an idea of the process. A star begins 
as a condensation in interstellar matter, which we 
take to be at first pure hydrogen. As it contracts 
under its own gravitation, the centre becomes 
hotter, until it reaches the temperatore where 
hydrogen nuclei fuse into helium nuclei. Fora time 
which depends upon the mass of the star, but which 
is measured in millions of years, the star shines 
more or less steadily as the helium is formed. 

However, the time will come when the hydrogen 
begins to become exhausted. This will occur first 
near the centre of the star, and the star acquires 
an exhausted core of helium, at the same time 
expanding and becoming a red, giant star. When 
the available hydrogen has been used up, the 
star cannot keep distended, and it begins 
again to contract under its own gravitation, 
the central temperature rising again. When it 
reaches about 100 million degrees centigrade, 
a new nuclear reaction begins—helium is 
converted into carbon. By now, the evolution 
of the star is very rapid, and so, although every 
star may, at some time in its life, pass through 
a helium-burning phase, the [Continued overleaf. 
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WE FIND THAT THE ATOMS OF WHICH THE 
STARS ARE MADE ARE THE SAME KIND 
AS THE ATOMS WE FIND ON THE EARTH, 
AND IT IS PROBABLE THAT IF THERE ARE 
PLANETS ABOUT OTHER STARS, THEY WILL 
HAVE SIMILAR COMPOSITION TO THAT OF EARTH. 


WHEN EARTHLY ASTRONOMERS LOOK 
INTO SPACE AT THE MILLIONS OF 

BODIES THAT FILL THE SKY, AND 
SEEK TO EXAMINE THE POSSIBILITY 
OF LIFE ELSEWHERE, THE ONLY KEY 
THEY HAVE TO THE COMPOSITION 
OR “MAKE — UP” OF THE CELESTIAL 
BODIES iS THE NATURE OF THE 
LIGHT THAT THESE BODIES SEND 
TO us. THIS LIGHT CAN BE 

EXAMINED BY THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


BUT LIFE ON OTHER PLANETS MIGHT BE VERY DIFFERENT FROM LIFE 
IT MAY HAVE ADAPTED 
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HERE WE THE LIGHT FROM A STAR BEING ANALYSED 
BY A SP {TION OF 
THE $T. OUTER LA CAN FOUN E LIGHT FROM 
THE STAR PASSES TuROUSH THE SLIT "A" < N THROUGH 
THE LENS “8: THE LIGHT NEXT REACHES THE PRISM“C” WHICH 
BENDS Tas LIGHT, BUT THIS BENDING DEPENDS ON THE 
OF THE LIGHT (RED LIGHT BEING BENT LEAST AND 

OST). PASSING THE FINAL LENS “D” THE LIGHT {1S 
FOCUSSED ON THE PHOTO PLATE “Ee” SHOWING TI THE SPECTRUM. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF THE UNIVERSE: 


Continued.| proportion of stars actually burning helium at any one time will 
be very small. Models of helium-burning.stars are still rather uncertain. 
What happens after this is uncertain, but, presumably, when the available 
helium has been exhausted, the star will again contract, and the central 
temperature again rise. When it reaches about 1000 million degrees Centigrade, 
new thermo-nuclear reactions become possible, with nuclei of heavy elements 
such as magnesium, silicon, etc., being formed. This process will continue, 
step by step, and at an ever-increasing rate, until all the heavy elements have 
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been formed. The evolution, now, would be so rapid that the star would 
become unstable and explode, sending its material out into interstellar space 
to join the interstellar hydrogen already there. We see such exploding stars 
—we call them supernovae. While many details of this theory remain to be 
worked out, I think that in its general outline it is rather convincing. it 
serves, not only to explain the distribution of atoms in the Universe among 
the various elements, but also to explain certain differences from one star to 
another. Stars with a very small content of heavy elements may be thought 
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of as first generation stars formed out of almost pure hydrogen; stars with a 
higher proportion of heavy elements (of which the Sun is one) are second 
generation stars formed out of interstellar matter that has already been 
enriched with heavy elements by the explosion of first generation stars. If 


this théory be true, then the atoms of the ground on which you walk, the 
atoms of the paper on which this week’s issue of The Illustrated London News 
is printed—indeed, the atoms of which you and I are made—were, in the remote 


past, formed inside a star! As yet, we do not know how near to the truth 


pecia Artist, G. H. Davis. 





is the outline of a theory given above. But, true or not, we can be sure of 
one thing, simply on the basis of our observations of the spectra of stars. 
The Earth is not in any way peculiar as regards the material of which it is 
made. Whether planets are common throughout the Universe, or rare, we can 
be sure that wherever a planet is formed, it will contain the basic elements 
necessary for the development of life. In this respect, if in no other, the 
assumptions that we have made up till now are not at fault. In the final 
article, I shall discuss theories of the evolution of the Universe. 
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HEN I was a 
small boy I 

was made to learn, 
for recitation on 
ceremonial occa- 
sions, a poem which 
began, “Our 
England is a gar- 
den.”’ There is still, in a score of counties, evidence 
that this used to be true, but what much of the 
country now looks like is a half-neglected allot- 
ment on the outskirts of a squalid industrial slum. 
It is not, perhaps fortunately, my place to discuss 
the outrage committed on the land by housing 
.and industrial sprawl, architects and builders with- 
out taste and money-grubbers without conscience: 
but it is within my brief to leave my own garden 
and yours for a week and deal with the continuing 
destruction of England’s natural garden in a single 
one of its aspects, the extermination of wild flowers. 














On March 4 of this year my wife and I went to 
a suitable point on the banks of 
the River Teign to see the wet 
meadows of wild daffodils. We 
have this Narcissus pseudonar- 
cissus growing in the rougher 
parts of our garden, but it is 
pleasant to see them really 
**wild.’’ Well, we saw them, and 
very lovely they looked, and, 
incidentally, I noticed that, in 
the wild, they do not grow. in 
those clumps which they form 
in common with other daffodils 
when naturalised in a garden, 
but seem rather to be evenly 
distributed in singles. But what 
we mainly saw was motor-cars, 
parked in an endless line; and 
to them returning whole families 
not with a handful of daffodils 
each, but with baskets and 
carrier-bags crammed with them ; 
in some places the meadows had 
already been stripped of flowers. 


Few people are as fortunate 
as I am in having a large garden 
where Nature as well as horti- 
cultural art is represented, and 
it would be very churlish to 
complain that one cannot see a 
field of wild flowers in peace and 
free from the company of one’s 
fellow-men. But can nothing be 
done to stop the destruction of our few remain- 
ing preserves of the more distinguished wild flowers, 
since clearly a majority of our people have no 
respect for them, no feeling that they should be 
treated as a national treasure, and no conscience 
about spoiling them? The answer is, yes, some- 
thing can be done. Something was done in, for 
example, South Africa, where one province at 
least has what must be the most remarkable wild 
flora in the world with the possible exception of 
the North Indian or South Tibetan valleys. South 
African wild flowers are protected by law.. Is it 
not time ours were ? 


Bluebells and primroses, the two flowers which 
are the traditional prey of cyclists, motorists and 
even walkers, are still so numerous and have such 
remarkable powers of regeneration and spreading 
that I don’t think it is necessary to deny people 
the right to gather them and then scatter them in 
wilting trails over half the arterial roads of the 
land, if that is what they enjoy doing. But 
daffodils will not stand this treatment. I want to 
devote the remainder-of this piece to a glance at 


THREATENED WILD FLOWERS. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


some of the wild flowers which we have already 
lost. 


First among the relatives of the wild daffodil, 
where now are the N. incomparabilis which grew 
about Thirsk, in Yorkshire, and about Swansea ? 
Where the two-flowered narcissus of the Isle of 
Wight, Devon and Sussex ? Where, above all, the 
Poet’s Narcissus once quite plentiful in parts of 
Warwickshire, in Kent, and in Norfolk ? Please 
note that I am writing of wild flowers, not neces- 
sarily of natives, whatever that may mean; for 
surely a species is not less native for having been 
here, say, only 500 years and happily established, 
instead of for thousands of years ? There ought to 
be a set term after which an introduced and 
naturalised plant becomes a “‘ native.”” The Home 
Office might issue a certificate ! 


Consider next the lily-of-the-valley, Conval- 
laria majalis: true, it has not been lost to us, it 





“A HOST OF GOLDEN DAFFODILS”: NARCISSUS PSEUDONARCISSUS AT NYMANS. 


Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


still grows and flowers in a number of places. But 
its once wide distribution has been so contracted 
that to see and smell it now you must know 
exactly where to look. Incredible as it may seem, 
lily-of-the-valley was once to be found in pro- 
fusion on Hampstead Heath! It had vanished 
from that locality more than a century ago, and 
its retreat from less frequentéd but still too much 
frequented sites has been precipitate, and what 
was once a common pleasure readily available to 
all has become a very rare one available to few. 
Why ? Because the flowers were picked and picked 
and picked. And, what is much worse, the roots 
dug up to be planted, and often to perish, in 
gardens. It was formerly believed that lily-of-the- 
valley flowers, dried and powdered and taken as 
snuff, would relieve disorders of the head: 
Convallaria, thou should’st be with us at this 
hour | 


Another flower which, native or naturalised, 
was formerly widely distributed in England and 
notably on the chalk, was the wild tulip T. sylves- 
tris, yellow-flowered and sweet-scented and now 
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only to be seen in 
the gardens of those 
who care for species 
tulips. It was once 
to be found as far 
north as_ Forfar- 
shire, in Scotland. 
It has been picked 
out of existence and if it is not now extinct as a 
wild flower, it is certainly extremely rare. 














By way of relief from this tale of woe, there is 
the exceptional case of the Snake’s Head Lily, 
Fritillaria meleagris. It is rare; but I doubt 
whether it is any rarer now than it always has 
been, for if you refer to it in Floras published a 
couple of centuries ago, even there it is called rare 
and local. And it seems still to be found in much 
the same places. What, one wonders, is the reason 
for this apparent exception? The plant prefers 
wet meadows and perhaps people don't like getting 
their shoes full of water; or possibly its odd 
appearance is caviar to the 
general. 


Pulsatilla vulgaris, the Pasque 
Flower: Gerarde claims to have 
given this lovely relative of the 
wind-flowers its vernacular name, 
but that is a claim which must 
be treated with reserve, for the 
juice of its petals, themselves 
light purple, was used since early 
medieval times for staining the 
shells of Easter, that is Paschal, 
eggs. Now, although it was 
always very local, growing in 
chalk and limestone pastures by 
choice although in cultivation it 
seems able to do without lime, 
the Pasque flower was formerly 
not uncommon in Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire, in Hertfordshire, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Northampton, Glou- 
cester, Lincoln and Yorkshire. 
I am aware that it is not extinct. 
But in how many of those 
counties is it still to be found ? 
And in how many places in 
those counties? The late H. J. 
Massingham, who knew the 
British countryside as well as 
or better than any man of our 
time, once told me that he knew 
of only one site in the country 
where pulsatillas were still to be seen flourishing 
in numbers. It is, of course, quite possible that 
there are more than one, but it remains true 
that pulsatillas, from being fairly common have 
become very rare. 


There -is one socia] factor which tends to the 
advantage of the great rarities while increasing 
the danger in which the commoner wild flowers 
find themselves: strange beauties like the Lizard 
Orchid which, by the way, has survived in my 
old Kentish garden after introduction from France, 
are, as a rule, only to be found by walkers going 
far from the main roads. Now it is true that 
more people drive out of the cities than ever 
before: but, machine worshippers, they will not 
go very far from their motor-cars—and this taboo 
keeps them away from those scarce and lovely 
wild flowers which they would otherwise be 
gathering with no more hesitation than I observed 
in those worthy burghers, not gipsies or tinkers, 
who were stripping Teign banks of the daffodils 
whose all-too-swift departure Herrick so charm- 
ingly lamented. 
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IMPORTANT 
ACQUISITIONS 
BY AMERICAN 


MUSEUMS. 


MONG the acquisitions 

recently announced by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, is the relief illus- 
trated at the foot of this page. 
This piece, summarily listed 
in a London auction cata- 
logue, was noticed by the 
Museum’s Curator of Greek 
and Roman Art, Mr. Dietrich 
von Bothmer, who realised 
that it was the very relief 
first observed by a French 
writer in Greece in the early 
18th century, but which has 
been lost to public knowledge 
for over [Continued centre. 


(Right.) 

AN ELEVEN-FACED KUAN-YIN, AND 

ON THE FAR RIGHT A DETAIL OF 

IT: CHINESE, T'ANG DYNASTY, FIRST 

QUARTER OF THE 8TH CENTURY 

A.D.—A GIFT TO THE CLEVELAND 
MUSEUM OF ART, U.S.A. 


(Left.) 
AN EGYPTIAN TOMB STELE 
(OR FUNERARY MONU- 
MENT) FROM THE TOMB 
OF RE-NEB: A DELICATE 
CARVING IN RED GRANITE 
OF ¢. 2900 B.C. 

(Right.) 

AN ATTIC BLACK-FIGURED 
PANEL AMPHORA OF c. 520 
B.c.: LIKE THE TOMB 
STELE (LEFT), AN ACQUISI- 
TION BY THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


Continued.} 

200 years. The am- 
phora (a gift) is one 
of two—the other be- 
ing richly decorated 
with heraldic mon- 
sters. The acquisition 
by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art of the 
magnificent ‘‘Eleven- 
Faced Kuan-Yin ”’ of 
the T’ang Dynasty is 
an important event. 
Over 4 ft. high, it 
has been described as 
the best preserved and 
most striking of the 
Chinese sculptures of 

this subject. 


(Below.) 

A HELLENISTIC RELIEF 
OF THE 2ND CENTURY 
B.C., COMMEMORATING 
TROPHIES WON IN THE 
PANHELLENIC COMPETI- 
TIONS. GN NEW YORK.) 
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E do not often see German or French tin- 
enamelled wares of the 18th, still less of 
the 17th century, in this country; and by that term 
I mean what the French call faience, a word they 
took over when cheap white glazed earthenware 
began to come over the border late in the 16th 
century from Faenza. The ware was in every way 
identical except in decoration 
with what the Italians called 
maiolica, the Dutch Delft, and 
ourselves English Delft; we all 
learned the technique from Italy, 
the Italians themselves from 
Islam. The glaze, white and 
opaque, thanks to minute par- 
ticles of tin-oxide, had a great 
advantage over the normal lead 
glaze of medizval Europe; it 
remained comparatively viscous 
in the kiln. Consequently colours 
did not run, but melted into the 
glaze while the glaze itself fused 
on to the clay beneath. The 
vessel would be dipped in the 
raw glaze, allowed to dry and 
then the colours would be painted 
on; then came the firing, and 
that was that—one operation. 
But only a few colours could 
stand the temperature necessary 
—green, blue, purple, yellow and 
orange, a very limited range. 


By the middle of the 18th 
century this comparatively rough 
faience was attempting to com- 
pete seriously with porcelain and 
so potters devised a means of ex- 
tending their repertoire; this 
they did by glazing and firing the 
vessel before painting it, then 
painting it with metallic colours 
and firing a second time at a 
lower temperature; that enabled 
them to use vermilion and pink; 
which brings me, I hope, in not 
too roundabout a manner, to the 
illustrations on this page, which 
are two pieces out of about fifty 
seen in a London saleroom a 
month ago; forty of them are 
from a single magnificent service 
from the famous factory at 
Strasbourg which was owned and 
managed for some thirty years 
by Paul Hannong, until his death 
in 1760, and then by his son 
Joseph who ruined himself and 
the factory by trying to make 
porcelain after he had been com- 
pelled to sell the other Hannong 
family enterprise, the porcelain 
factory at Frankenthai, to the 
Elector Palatine Carl Theodor. 
It is a lengthy, complicated and 
finally, a rather sad story, with 
Paul Hannong, as gifted a potter 
as any of his generation, harassed 
continuously in his ambition to 
make porcelain as well as faience 
by the state monopoly of Sévres. 


Not unnaturally, as a border- 
land city, Strasbourg was at 
least as much German as French, 
and it is not surprising to learn that the productions 
owed something to traditions from both countries. 
The ware was made all over France and was a vast 
improvement upon the wooden platters and the 
pewter dishes which preceded it in ordinary middle- 
class households; top people remained faithful to 
silver until Louis XIV found himself in financial 
trouble and, on more than once occasion, sent his 
own silver to the mint and saw to it that his 
courtiers followed suit—which explains the great 
scarcity of early silver in France. The most drastic 
of these sumptuary edicts was in 1709 and we have 
the evidence of St. Simon’s Memoirs that within a 
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FROM MID-18TH CENTURY STRASBOURG. 


week stocks of faience in Paris were exhausted. 
Further difficulties during the Seven Years War 
had similar results. 


Before the end of the century this particular 
kind of ware was destined to be supplanted not 
only in France, but all over Europe. Its first 
competitor was porcelain—not the expensive and 
delicate soft paste of all early European factories 
other than Meissen but the hard paste developed 
about 1770 from the newly-discovered deposits 
near Limoges. Its second was English cream- 
ware; this was so superior (not so liable to chip, 





FIG. 1. AN OVAL DISH DECORATED WITH FLOWERS AND A MOTH—PART OF A STRASBOURG FAIENCE 
DINNER SERVICE DECORATED IN THE COLOURS OF THE “ PETIT FEU": PART OF A COLLECTION SOLD 
RECENTLY AT SOTHEBY'S. (14j ins. long.) 





FIG.2. A RARE STRASBOURG FAIENCE “ BAROQUE " TUREEN AND COVER, DECORATED “ AU GRAND FEU” 
IN RICH COLOURS—ALSO FROM THE SOTHEBY'S SALE OF FEBRUARY 28. 


less likely to suffer damage by hot water, etc.) 
that it practically put an end to the production of 
ordinary faience, as it did in England to that of 
English Delft. The French called these importations 
faience fine or grés fagon d'Angleterre, and were 
compelled to imitate them, so that very little of 
the ordinary faience was being made by the time 
of Napoleon. 


That, very summarily, is the story of this 
particular industry in France. Once or twice 
during the past few years I have illustrated on this 
page a few of the pieces made at Rouen and at 


(144 ins. tong.) 


Marseilles among many other centres. There is a 
magnificent collection in the Rouen Museum of the 
local product and a finely balanced display at the 
Victoria and Albert: but I had never seen as many 
as forty pieces from a single dinner-service before, 
so that the sight of this series of plates and dishes 
from Strasbourg was something to remember. 
Presumably they were the survivors from a very 
large service once in regular use; considering how 
easily earthenware of this sort can be broken or 
chipped it seemed to me remarkable that so 
many were still in existence after two centuries, 
for the ware is a great deal more fragile than 
. porcelain. 


The other thing about the 
service was the remarkable 
quality of colour and drawing; 
the colours those of the second 
method mentioned earlier, that 
is, fixed in the low tempera- 
ture firing (the “ petit feu’’) by 
contrast with the earlier method 
with its narrower range conse- 
quent upon a higher temperature 
(‘‘ grand feu ’’); the drawing, the 
meticulous sort demanded by the 
botanist, for these flowers are 
derived from a Nuremberg 
botanical book of 1679. The 
date—the first two or three years 
of the 1750’s. The evidence for 
that—I quote the catalogue note 
—is that the type of decoration 
was introduced at Strasbourg by 
the former Meissen painter Adam 
Friedrich von Loewenfinck—one 
of those incurable wanderers 
frequently to be found in the 
early history of the industry, who 
had also decorated faience at 
Bayreuth, Ansbach, Fulda and 
Hochst and arrived in Strasbourg 
in December 1749. As the Stras- 
bourg factory mark of P.H. (for 
Paul Hannong) was not intro- 
duced on faience until 1753 or 
1754, these plates and dishes can 
be dated with accuracy. 


The dish of Fig. 1 is painted 
with a tulip in old gold with 
dark markings, and a pzony, 
a rose, a forget-me-not and 
a moth with manganese body 
and yellow and grey wings. De- 
signs differ on each piece but all 
are of this quality and to see 
them together, their splendid 
colours melting into the luminous 
glaze was most impressive; it 
seemed a pity to have this re- 
mainder of a great service dis- 
persed. Among the colours used 
on many of them was the famous 
“purple of Cassius,”” the strong 
crimson discovered in the mid- 
17th century by the chemist 
Andreas Cassius of Leyden by 
dissolving gold in nitric acid and 
sal ammoniac—a discovery 
which in due course enabled the 
Chinese to develop the delicate 
pink which gave its name to 
famille rose porcelain. 


The fine tureen of Fig. 2 
is also from the Strasbourg fac- 
tory but in a more obviously 
German style and presumably 
dates from a few yearsearlierthan 
the other piece illustrated, for it is painted in 
“ grand feu ’’ colours, to which Paul Hannong had 
added a fine rich brick-red. In addition here 
are blue, brown, green and yellow. The domed 
cover is in the shape of an exotic leaf with a 
scroll knop, there are double-leaf scroll handles 
and scroll feet; heavy, squat, even brutal, but 
with a wonderful flow of line which many will 
label majestic. The earliest Strasbourg pieces 
from the time the factory opened in 1721 
under Paul Hannong’s father, were mostly blue 
and white, very like the standard Rouen 
wares 
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IN A LONDON SALE-ROOM: FINE LANDSCAPES OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 









ep by, 
a etna: "Re wild Pa Re “ EMILY AND VALANCOURT AT THE CHATEAU LE BLANC,” BY SAMUEL PALMER (1805-1881): 
“ HEIDELBERG,” BY JOHN SELL COTMAN (1782-1842): EXECUTED «. 1830, AND SHOWING THE CASTLE ON AN ILLUSTRATION TO A NOVEL WRITTEN IN 1704. (Water-colour: 19} by 27} ins.) 


THE BANKS OF THE RHINE. (Water-colour: 10} by 15} ins.) 





“THE EVENING STAR,” ALSO BY SAMUEL PALMER—AN EARLY WORK, OF THE SHOREHAM “A NORWICH BACKWATER,” BY JOHN CROME (1769-1821): A WONDERFULLY TRANQUIL PICTURE, 
: PERIOD, ¢. 1825. (Oil on panel: 9 by 11 ins.) CHARACTERISTIC OF “OLD CROME” AND THE NORWICH SCHOOL. (Oil on panel: 14} by 19 ins.) 





“ST. AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY AND CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL,” BY PAUL SANDBY (1725-1809), “ WHITBY,” BY J. M. W. TURNER (1775-1851): EXECUTED c. 1830—ALSO FROM THE IMPORTANT 


WHO ALSO MADE AN AQUATINT ENGRAVING OF IT. (Water-colour: 12} by 20 ins.) SOTHEBY'S ENGLISH SALE. (Water-colour: 6} by 10 ins.) 

Readers may remember the sale of English Old Masters which Sotheby’s held important Crome—a rare artist in the sale-room; and a remarkable Francis 
on November 30 last year, and which was illustrated in our issue of November 26. Wheatley, which is an enchanting and delicate composition of bathers in a 
While modern works pour on to the market in an ever-increasing flood, each romantic setting of a waterfall, ruins and overhanging trees. Apart from the 
sale of really fine Old Masters seems like the last; and therefore it is specially Shoreham period Samuel Palmer illustrated above there are a number of later 
welcome to discover that there are still 18th- and 19th-century paintings and works by the same artist which admirably illustrate his change of style from 
drawings of quality to be bought and sold—even at prices that few can afford. the intense, visionary period of his youth to the somewhat over-refined, 
The Sotheby’s sale of April 19 is perhaps not of quite the same standard as decorative manner of his later years. There is also a powerful Blake—* The 
its predecessor: the early Samuel Palmer has not quite the majesty of the one | Death of Ezekiel’s Wife ""—an excellent Cozens (J. R.) of Lake Albano and 
that fetched £6000 last November ; and there is no Turner which can match the | Castel Gandolfo, while the Turners include an Alpine water-ccolour of 1819, 
misty, limpid ‘“‘ Llanthony Abbey.’’ On the other hand, the sale includes an | showing a lake by moonlight. 
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THE .WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 














'T*HE latest in the Cinerama series, at the Casino 
in Soho, is called “‘ Search for Paradise ’’ and 
takes us in a jet plane from New York to Ceylon, 
and thence—oddly enough leaving out the whole 
intervening length and breadth of India—to 
Hunza, the Indus Valley, Kashmir, and Nepal. 


It is thrilling to hear—even in the prosaic 
American tones of Mr. Lowell Thomas, the intro- 
ducer and commentator—mention of Kubla Khan, 
Marco Polo, Genghiz Khan and Alexander the 
Great. It is no less thrilling to fly over rose-red 
cities “half as old as Time ’’—to visit a Ceylon 
temple with saffron-robed priests—to gaze upon 
huge inscrutable idols. It is thrilling—even more 
so—to soar at great speed over the so-called roof 
of the world, the Himalayan range itself; to visit 
Hunza which at least seems to be a kind of unfretted 
paradise—a land where it seems always afternoon, 
and an afternoon chiefly devoted to the game of 
polo which originated there; to explore the sources 
of the Indus, a wild river which seems occasionally 
to drench us with its muddy waters. 


After these wild adventures it is only a little 
less thrilling to visit Kashmir which somehow or 
other reminds us a little too much of the Wembley 
Exhibition of 1924, or thereabouts, and reminds us 
also quite a deal too much of Mrs. Woodforde- 
Finden’s “‘ Indian Love Lyrics,” of ‘‘ Pale Hands 
I Loved beside the Shalimar,”’ and all that. It 
was also something a little less than paradisal to 
see the gondola-like boats for hire ‘‘ on those cool 
waters where we used to dwell”’ all bespattered 
with English names for all the world as if we were 
at Clacton or Cleethorpes. The Coronation at 
Katmandu in Nepal did much to restore amends. 
This had an elephantine gorgeousness. And there 
is no doubt whatever that the variety, the pace, 
the colour, the vitality of the whole trip add up to 
a feeling of genuine excitement. 


But this having 
been said in praise 
of Cinerama in 
general, and of this 
particular Asian 
instalment in 
particular, it has 
now to be said 
quite earnestly 
that the commen- 
tary is not only 
excessively loud 
but also exceed- 
ingly undistin- 
guished; that the 
music (supplied by 
a baritone and a 
choir) is atrocious 
and facetious and 
occasionally taste- 
less to an unprece- 
dented degree; and 
that it was a mis- 
take from the very 
start to give us the 
very uninspiring 
travelling - com- 
panionship—all 
the time—of the 
little group of 
American airmen 
and technicians 
who are engaged in 
making the film for 
our benefit as they 
go along. They, 
quite naturally 
and understand- 
ably, have little to 


IN XANADU AND HIMALAYA. 
By ALAN DENT. 
OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





PETER SELLERS, WHO IS APPEARING IN “MR. TOPAZE” 
(20TH CENTURY-FOX). 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ Peter Sellers has, in an amazingly short 
time, become one of our top comedians, and his appearance 
in ‘Mr. Topaze’—adapted from Marcel Pagnol’s famous 
French comedy ‘ Topaze '—is original and unusual, totally 
unlike all his other impersonations, touching and subtle, 
and enhanced (towards the end of the film) by a truly well- 
planned surprise. With the film itselfi—which has been 
directed (not too happily, as it turns out) by Mr. Sellers him- 
self—let me deal in my next article on this page. ‘ Mr. 
Topaze ’ began its London career in a Royal Charity Premiére 
at the Carlton on March 20.” 





RECORDING THE SOUND-TRACK FOR LOWELL THOMAS’S CINERAMA ADVENTURE, “SEARCH FOR PARADISE.” DIMITRI TIOMKIN IS LEADING 
THE ORCHESTRA OF 110 PLAYERS WHILE CO-ORDINATING THE MUSIC WITH THE ACTION ON THE CURVED CINERAMA SCREEN. (CASINO.) 





say to us; and the most likeable of the /; 
lot, a flight-sergeant, seizes every possible 
opportunity to fall fast asleep. This fact 
is meant to be light relief and to amuse us. 
But it has no other effect than to make us 
feel sleepy likewise. 


And sleep would indeed overtake us 
especially on a dull and long jeep-ride up 
a river valley which is about as un- 
adventurous and un-exotic as a chine at 
Bournemouth (rather less so, in fact)— 
were it not for the raucous and unrelieved 
noise of the sound-track. This is likea 4... 
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1000-horse-powered juke-box. One would not, 
perhaps, resent this loud infliction so much if the 
script were decently written. Eloquence is not 
expected, any more than is good literature. But it 
is surely reasonable to request that the commen- 
tary might be much more graphic and helpful. It is 
neither. It is a string of platitudes in which the 
tired-out word “‘ fabulous ’’ seems to our reeling 
senses to crop up every five minutes or so, with such 
other exhausted adjectives as “ fantastic’’ and 
“mighty "’ occasionally cropping up in its place. 
The music ? One would very much rather have Mrs. 
Woodforde-Finden herself sentimentally galumph- 
ing on Jhelum River. The verses and ballads we do 
hear are even worse than the prose. The hired bari- 
tone—his voice magnified out of all recognition of 
quality—sings his lyrics and his witless calypsos 
as though through an outsize megaphone; and 
the choir which is ever on hand can only be called 
infernal rather than celestial. The audience—at 
least at the first showing of ‘‘ Search for Paradise ”’ 
—was everywhere observed to be changing its 
seats where possible from the front stalls to the 
back of the auditorium. As Miranda says: ‘‘ Oh, 
I have suffered with those that I saw suffer ! ”’ 


The pity of it is that Cinerama might so easily 
have devoted some tiny part of the vast amount 
of money it has attracted in New York and London 
in the past eight years and more, to the provision 
of an adequate and genuinely amusing and infor- 
mative script. It is just possible that the generally 
deplorable quality of the scripts used has never 
been pointed out to Mr. Lowell Thomas and his 
associates. If this be so, let me point it out here 
and now. It hovers on the verge of possibility— 
but only just—that no one has ever complained 
to these gentlemen about the sheer noise of their 
commentary and accompaniments, musical and 
otherwise. Let me here and now point out these 
loud shortcomings also. These things, thus pinned 
down, may eventu- 
ally be remedied. 
But what ap- 
parently cannot be 
remedied—because 
it has been pointed 
out repeatedly by 
many film-critics— 
is the fact that the 
screen (at least the 
one at the Casino 
in London) is far 
too manifestly and 
distractingly tri- 
partite. One would 
think that those 
two vertical bars 
or joins—running 
the whole depth oi 
the screen—could 
somehow, with a 
little ingenuity on 
the part of some- 
body in the whole 
wide world of film 
technology, be re- 
moved or anyhow 
rendered much 
fainter and much 
less obtrusive. To 
the disgrace of that 
somebody, nothing 
whatever has been 
done—and we shall 
go on deploring the 
disillusioning dis- 
traction till some- 
thing is done, or at 
least attempted. 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“THE REBEL” (Warner Pathé. Generally Released, March 27). 


Comparatively speaking, a very high comedy indeed, it is set among the new-poor 
aristocracy, is sparklingly acted, and is closely founded on the highly successful 
play by Hugh and Margaret Williams. 


NAA 


Tony 
Hancock's brilliant film début in an amusing tale of a Cockney who became, for 
a brief hour of triumph, an accepted painter in Paris. 
“ CARRY ON REGARDLESS ” (Anglo-Amal. Generally Released, March 27). 

A much lower British comedy, and the latest in a rowdy series, which looks 
like carrying on for the rest of the decade. 


i “ THE GRASS IS GREENER" (Rank. Generally’ Released, March 27). 


These few qualifications having been 
made, it remains only to say that it 
was a pleasure, on the whole, thus to 
visit Ceylon and the Indus, Kashmir 
and Nepal. We felt, it is true, that 
we were not so much visiting them 
as “doing” them with a crowd of 
trippers each and all of whom had 
brought his own uncontrolled wireless- 
set, blaring away regardless. It would, 
in fact, be a far deeper and truer 
pleasure to see “‘ Search for Paradise ” 
in complete silence, with no gound-track 
whatsoever. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 91: “HOW D’YE DO?” 
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MAKING ITS BOW: ONE OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN TREE PORCUPINES WHICH HAVE RECENTLY ARRIVED AT THE LONDON ZOO. 


This Brazilian tree porcupine (Coendou prehensilis) is one of a pair of unknown 
sex which arrived at the London Zoo last November. In this picture it appears 
to be like an elderly bachelor who does not often have visitors but who likes 
to greet people properly when they come to see him and so is coming forward 
with a stooping gait and with the paw of welcome outstretched. The Brazilian 
tree porcupines are remarkable in being the only porcupines with prehensile 


| 


tails. Their lives are largely solitary and they spend the greater part of the 
day like babies in slumber, eating the leaves and shoots of the trees, in which 
they dwell, in the morning and evening. They are said to leave their trees 
seldom and have the charming habit of curling into the fork of a tree when 
they sleep. Their hind feet have only four toes owing to the suppression of 
the first. The natives of Brazil sometimes eat them. 








A PERFECT RECONSTRUCTION, DOWN TO THE LAST DETAIL: COLUMBIA PICTURES TECHNICIANS’ VERSION OF A PACIFIC ISLAND. 


’ 


BEFORE THE “ERUPTION”: TECHNICIANS OF COLUMBIA PICTURES CARRYING OUT A LAST-MINUTE CHECK. THE ISLAND WAS RECONSTRUCTED FROM NUMEROUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ONE OF HOLLYWOOD’S LARGEST-EVER OPEN-AIR SETS: A VOLCANO ERUPTING— THE 


Devil at Four O’Clock,” posed a great problem for Hollywood's technicians every conceivable angle. When they returned to Hollywood the technicians 
and experts—the reconstruction of a volcanic island and a subsequent eruption built a model island, 250 ft. across and 50 ft. high, in a shallow reservoir lake 


i 

aC 

The spectacular Columbia Pictures CinemaScope and colour production, ‘‘ The were taken on the Hawaiian island of Maui, which was photographed from | 

and explosion which destroy all trace of island and volcano. Location pictures near Los Angeles. One of the largest open-air sets ever built in Hollywood, 
7 
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THE CLIMAX OF CAREFUL AND EXPERT PLANNING: THE VOLCANIC ISLAND ABOUT TO ERUPT. THE ISLAND WAS BUILT IN A SHALLOW RESERVOIR LAKE IN CALIFORNIA 











Pena . Be 


IN FULL FURY. HOME-MADE LAVA WAS FLOWN FROM COLUMBIA STUDIOS 


SMOKE CANISTERS AT WORK. EXPLOSIVES WERE ALSO PLANTED IN THE “CRATER.” 


iE CLIMAX OF COLUMBIA’S CINEMASCOPE PRODUCTION, ‘THE DEVIL AT FOUR O’CLOCK.” 


the volcanic island—destroyed in a few seconds—cost 125,000 dollars to build. | explosion with electrical equipment, needless to say, at a safe distance at the 
High explosives and smoke canisters were placed ready for the eruption. Even lake’s edge. Such was the force of the explosion that the still camera was 
lava—made of shredded white plastic sprayed with a grey substance—was damaged, but the film was recorded by Cinerama cameras. Spencer Tracy 


provided. When all was ready, the demolitions expert set off the eruption and and Frank Sinatra are to star in this “‘ explosive '’ Hollywood production. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 























FIDELITY IN SWANS AND GEESE. 


Qvar are said to mate for life. The same is 
h said of geese, and the grey lag goose tends to 
acquire kudos from this, especially from those who 
write the delightful romantic stories about it. 
[This almost reverent attitude towards the grey 
lag has spread to us less gifted folk, so that one 
finds oneself rounding off a discourse with the 
remark: ‘‘ And, of course, it mates for 
life,’’ as if this set it among the immortals 
It is much the same with the mute swan, 
and if ever it were necessary to choose 
from the animal kingdom for an emblem 
of conjugal virtue the grey lag goose and 
the mute swan would be running neck- 
and-neck. 


It is as though we, who prefer 
monogamy in our own affairs, rate it 
highly in animals. Even the common red 
fox, who is also said to keep to one partner 
for life, sometimes enjoys temporary relief 
from execration, as if its domestic virtues 
were in extenuation for its raids on the 
poultry run. Certainly, to watch the 
affectionate play between a dog-fox and 
his vixen during the breeding season 
seems to make the damage to our live- 
stock less reprehensible, at least for the 
moment. 


Beyond doubt, there is general interest 
in whether this or that animal mates for 
life. It is evidenced in the letters I 
receive, and in questions put to me 
verbally, if in no other way. So far as 
I can see, after looking into the matter in 
a desultory way, there are many more 
birds and mammals suspected of this form 
of behaviour than one would imagine. 
Precise information is, however, difficult 
to obtain. The experts on whom we rely 
tend to be cautious in their statements or 
to ignore the problem. Some tell us that 
geese mate for life, and are quite positive 
about it. They will make the same con- 
fident assertion about swans. Hawfinches, 
by contrast, are only believed to mate 
for life. The best that can be said for 
screamers, South American relatives of 
swans, is that the pairs probably remain 
together for life. Pairs of secretary birds 
keep together, cruising through large 
tracts of land and travelling the same way 
year after year. Cooper’s hawk, of North 
America, is said positively to be mono- 
gamous, and other hawks seem to remain 
paired for life. In parts of southern Asia 
it is a local belief that if one of a pair of 
cranes is killed the other will die of a 
broken heart. 


There is always the possibility that 
our general belief about geese and swans 
is no better founded than the folk-lore 
about cranes from southern Asia. To 
make a positive statement we ought to 
have, at the least, one instance of an 
accredited observer who has had a pair 
of marked swans under observation 
throughout their lives. He ought, strictly, 
to furnish an affidavit that he has at no 
time let them out of his sight, as proof that 
each year throughout their mature lives the 
swans have been paired, unfailingly, and 
that there has never been any question 
of the break-up of the pair. To be 
more certain of our ground, we ought 
to have the testimony of a hundred such 
observers. 

There is, of cou ¢, one drawback to 
this. According to vne statement, dated 
1804, the mute swan lives to 100 years. 
Authors since that time have been in- 
creasingly reluctant to say anything on this 
point. The more conservative estimate of 
twenty-five years is the most they will go to, 
yet there can be hardly any other bird in the 
whole world for which authentic records of age 
could be more easy to have. In England each year 
we have the ceremony of swan-upping, when this 
‘ royal bird "’ is marked with the owner’s symbols. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


The bird is unique in enjoying full liberty of the wild 
and, being semi-domesticated, is fed, pro- 
tected and kept under observation almost as much 
as any bird in captivity. 





THE INVITATION: THE COB PATROLLING HIS TERRITORY AND RAISING HIS WINGS TO 
ATTRACT THE PEN—A PRELIMINARY SCENE IN THE COURTSHIP OF SWANS. 





THE RESPONSE: THE PEN HAS NOTICED THE MALE BIRD’S BEHAVIOUR AND FLIES 
OVER TO JOIN HIM, WITH CURVED NECK AND A GREAT SPRAY OF WATER. 





THE DISPLAY: THE COB AND PEN GREET EACH OTHER. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THE 
HABITS OF CREATURES WHICH ARE REPUTED TO MATE FOR LIFE. 
Photographs by Jane Burton. 


Even if the life-span of a swan is no more than 
twenty-five years, this is a long time for any one 
person to keep it under such close observation as 
to be sure, beyond scientific doubt, that it normally 
practises monogamy, so we have to accept a state- 
ment based on general observation, not necessarily 
critical in the scientific sense, but sufficient for all 


practical purposes. 


There is a parallel case in pigeons, which are 
also said to keep the same partner year after year. 
It would be impossible to know if this holds for 
truly wild pigeons, but pigeons under domestica- 
tion are not only ringed but are usually recognisable 
by their owners as individuals. Anyone who has 
kept pigeons over a period of years will agree that 
they seem to pair up with the same partner 
year after year. The record for longevity 
in the domestic pigeon is thirty-five 
years, long enough to obtain proof of 
unbroken fidelity by any observant owner. 
That is not to say that no pigeon is ever 
wayward. 


Even if there has been no scientific 
confirmation of these things, there is 
no reason to suppose our ideas are ill- 
founded. Two Dutch zoologists, in 
their studies on freshwater fishes, noted 
a tendency for the same individuals to 
come together in successive breeding 
seasons. A male and a female fish having 
mated once will, even when kept in 
separate aquaria at the onset of sub- 
sequent breeding seasons, and provided 
they can see each other, show signs 
of seeking to re-establish the former 
relationship. 


If fishes, with their small capacity for 
emotional behaviour, can establish this 
kind of bond between the sexes, there is 
no reason to suppose that the tendency to 
do so may not be stronger in the higher 
animals. It may even be that the local 
people of southern Asia may be near the 
truth, when they declare that a crane will 
die of a broken heart when its mate has 
been killed. I have seen tame birds show 
the most acute signs of dejection following 
the loss of a mate. It is not merely an 
expression of sudden loneliness, but has 
all the signs of a loss of spirits and 
general air of grief. There are those who 
suggest that even reptiles, in a like 
situation, will pine to the point of death. 
If such things are not grief they have all 
the signs of it 


When birds, like Cooper’s hawk, are 
widely separated from their neighbours, 
the likelihood is that pairs will keep 
together if only through geographical 
isolation. It is less easy to be sure of a 
lifelong fidelity in birds that habitually 
move about in flocks, as with hawfinches. 
Yet the fact that these flocks are so 
obviously made up of pairs suggests that 
the partnerships are fairly permanent. 
It is also not easy to say what is happen- 
ing among birds that spend the day hunt- 
ing or feeding as individuals, yet come 
together in groups or flocks for resting or 
roosting. 


A letter received from Bangor, Co. 
Down, Northern Ireland, in January last, 
may be of interest in this context: ‘* Our 
house is situated close to and overlooking 
Bangor Bay. When we moved here eight 
years ago my family were most interested 
in a pair of cormorants which were con- 
tinually together. They never seemed 
further apart than a few feet at the most. 
Two years later, we found the body of 
one on the rocks, but the other has never 
left the bay or mated with another. 
Other cormorants appear in the bay 
(always an odd number: three or five, 
and once or twice one). But he (or she) 
has never made friends with them. Last 
week I saw one bird flying round the 
point and later the other. The next day 
my bird was swimming and diving alone as 
usual. Does the cormorant never mate twice, 
and are cormorants always so aloof ? ’ 


Cormorants have been associated with mankind 
in a variety of ways and over a long period, but 
there seems to be no recorded information bv 
which this question can be answered. 
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NORWAY'’'S FIRST WOMAN PRIEST ORDAINED: 
MRS. INGRID BJERKAAS. 
Mrs. Bjerkaas, a grandmother, became the 
first woman priest in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Norway, at a ceremony 
held in the parish church of Vang, in south- 
west Norway. Bishop Schelderup (seen with 
her), who officiated, is one of the few 
bishops in Norway who is willing to ordain 
women. Six of Norway’s bishops have 
opposed the ordination of women. 


HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY: THE 
LATE SIR P. ASHLEY COOPER. 
Sir Patrick Ashley Cooper, who 
died at sea on March 22, was 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company from 1931 to 1952. 
He was the thirtieth Governor 
of the Company but the first 
ever to sail to its northern out- 
posts. Sir Patrick was also for 
twenty-three years a director of 
the Bank of England. 
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ROYAL VISITS AT HOME; RELIGIOUS 
PROJECTS BEGUN AND COMPLETED. 








Se ein Ahan 
Sea 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER THE FOUNDATION-STONE WAS LAID, GUILDFORD CATHEDRAL, SURREY, 7 
IS AT LAST READY FOR CONSECRATION. SHOWN HERE IS THE HIGH ALTAR. : 


On May 17, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, is due to perform one of his last engage- 
ments before retiring—the consecration of Guildford Cathedral: a ceremony to be attended by THE CLEAN GOTHIC LINES OF THE NAVE OF GUILDFORD CATHEDRAL—WITH NO OBVIOUS 


the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh. The Cathedral stands on Stag Hill, above the city. CONCESSIONS TO MODERN EXPERIMENTAL ARCHITECTURE. 


we 


THE SISTERS OF MERCY WHO ARE TO BUILD THE “MATER MISERICORD HOSPITAL, KENYA, SEEN WITH THE ROMAN CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP OF NAIROBI, MGR. J. J. MCCARTHY, C.S.Sp. WHO LAID 
THE FOUNDATION-STONE RECENTLY. THE HOSPITAL IS PLANNED TO CONTAIN SIXTY BEDS AND HAVE TWO OPERATING THEATRES. IT WILL BE FOR ALL RACES. 


SS Se, RS — S 
a - ~ . 


bar 


- Bs — Phas a9 © 
THE QUEEN MOTHER UNVEILING A COMMEMORATION PLAQUE AT THE OPENING OF THE NEW - INSPECTING A MODEL OF A TUDOR HOUSE USED IN A HISTORY CLASS: PRINCESS MARGARET 
WOLFSON SCHOOL OF NURSING OF THE WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. AT BRENTWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
The Wolfson School, which was built with a £250,000 grant from the Wolfson Foundation As President of the Invalid Children’s Aid Soci Princess Mar isited 
, ’ A aret visited Brentwood 
was opened by the Queen Mother on March 23. Two hundred student and graduate nurses School for Girls on March 21 and she is seen coetbaen to onoel the teachers, Mrs. D. 
will be able to receive training in the school. Smith. The model house is used in a lesson on the Elizabethan period. 
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THE TRAVELETTE: A NEW CARAVAN. 





GRACING THE BALL-ROOM OF THE DORCHESTER: THE NEW TRAVELETTE—A SMALL CONVERTIBLE 
TYPE OF CARAVAN—LIGHT ENOUGH TO BE TOWED BY A BUBBLE CAR. 








UNFOLDED AND CONVERTED INTO A MOBILE HOME FOR FOUR IN LESS THAN TWO MINUTES: 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE VERSATILE TRAVELETTE CARAVAN. 





FULLY INSTALLED: THE TRAVELETTE CARAVAN—WHICH CAN SLEEP FOUR. IT IS MADE OF 
FIBREGLASS AND ALUMINIUM. THE WALLS ARE INSULATED. 


HE Travelette caravan, demonstrated on March 22 at the Dorchester Hotel, 

is sure to be welcomed by many drivers, for it leaves a fine clear view 

for the driver of the towing vehicle and does not present a towering face of 
aluminium obscuring the view for drivers behind. Amazingly compact, it is 
hard to believe that when opened and erected this caravan can comfortably 
seat six. There are two foam-cushioned berths, and two additional hammock 
berths which can be folded away when not in use. Providing just over 6 ft. of 
headroom, the Travelette is made of fibreglass and aluminium. The walls 
are cavity—insulated against heat and cold, and are noise-absorbent. There is 
built-in calor gas with two rings and electric lamps which work from the car 
battery—in fact the caravan has all one could reasonably wish for on the road. 

It is made by Basil Sherman Ltd. 
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LINKING THE NATIONS: A NEW CABLE. 


HE round-the- 
f world Com- 
monwealth Tele- 
phone system will 
cover 32,000 miles. 
H.M. Telegraph ship 
Monarch (8056 
tons) is due to leave 
Greenwich on 
April 4 to lay the 
first stage—which 
will link Oban, in 
Scotland, to New 
Hampden, New- 
foundland. When 
this section is com- 
pleted Monarch will 
work on the laying 
of cable between 
Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. 
This stage will pro- 
bably be completed 
by 1964. Cable and 
Wireless Ltd. are 
responsible for the 
United Kingdom’s 
share of the under- 
taking—about half 
of the total. The 
estimated cost 
of the whole pro- 
ject is said to be 
in the region of 
£80,000,000. A new 
type of submarine 
cable is to be used. 





NEW AND OLD CABLES: AN OFFICER WITH THE NEW LIGHT- 
WEIGHT CABLE (LEFT) AND THE OLD TYPE. 





= eee a 


H.M. TELEGRAPH SHIP MONARCH AT GREENWICH, WHERE SHE IS TAKING ON CABLE 
FOR THE FIRST STAGE OF THE COMMONWEALTH LINK. 








TECHNICIANS AT WORK ON BOARD MONARCH. THE FIRST STAGE OF THE LAYING 
OF A ROUND-THE-WORLD CABLE WILL BE FROM SCOTLAND TO CANADA. 
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O, for the time anyway, our National 
Theatre is deferred. I am sorry, of 

course. Some of us will think, wistfully, of a 
morning in July 1951 when Dame Sybil Thorndike 
spoke Masefield’s ode at the South Bank stone- 
laying: 

Pray therefore, brothers, as we put the stone, 

That glory from the Never-Dying-Mind 

May triumph here, with vision for the blind, 

Making joy daily bread, and beauty known. 
I remember, most of all, the phrase ‘‘ Men's 
passions made a play-thing, and sublime,”’ as the 
great actress spoke it. It seems odd that Shake- 
speare’s country should not have a National 
Theatre. Still, we are all profoundly sensible of 
the work done by the Old Vic (the Royal Victoria 
Hall) and the Royal Shakespeare Theatre at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and these will continue to 
be the classic pillars of our house. Moreover, the 
Repertory Theatres need firm establishment as 
the basis of drama in the provinces. It is best to be 
grateful for what we are promised, and to hope 
that one day there will be a National Theatre to 
stand, after all, by the 
other major institutions 
of our nation. 


Now and then we 
have, in the West End of 
London, a_ production 
that would grace any 
National Theatre. “‘ The 
Lady From the Sea,” at 
the Queen’s, is one of 
these. It is the drama, 
from Ibsen’s last period, 
in which, long before 
the word entered the 
language, he was doing 
the work of a psychia- 
trist. He shows a woman 
obsessed by the sea, in 
atavistic kinship with it, 
and drawn by the Stran- 
ger who can _ personify 
the sea-spell; and he 
shows how her doctor- 
husband removes the 
obsession by granting to 
her freedom of choice, 
freedom with _ responsi- 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


not helped the actor. In other parts he helps 
a great deal, and the players grasp their chances 
willingly: Michael Gwynn, for one, as the gentle, 
difident tutor; Vanessa Redgrave, sustaining 
with him the proposal scene and finding pre- 
cisely the right intonation for her first startled 
““No!’”’; Joanna Dunham as the edgily wayward 
child Hilda, who will develop—and it does not 
really surprise us—into the Hilda Wangel of 
‘The Master Builder’’; and Richard Pasco as 
the consumptive young sculptor, Lyngstrand, who 
here has something of the bubble of a Norwegian 
small-town Kipps 


It is a curious play, a piece of what Polonius 
might have called natural-symbolical; but it can 
be immensely telling in performance—certainly 
in this one which Mr. Shaw has contrived with 
so much art in fjord-side sets by Motley (there 
is also one superbly un-Ibsenish interior) that 
are at once decorative and properly atmospheric. 
For me this must be always the night of the 
Choice: a scene that, as my neighbour whispered 











gaiety afoot; and now it seems more like 

one of them ruined cities of Tyre and 

Siphon where the lone lizard crawls on the walls 
of the main portcullis.”’ 


Though, it appears, our National Theatre can 
have no walls yet for any lone lizard—except, of 
course, the foundation-stone—we have, as I say, 
to count the compensations. One of these is the 
thought of aid for the Repertories. There is 
running at present, in Sir Barry Jackson’s Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre, the kind of revival that 
must make any too patronising playgoer think 
twice before he talks of ‘‘ a decent rep standard.”’ 
One just cannot be lofty about a Repertory 
Theatre when it puts on a production of so much 
quality as John Harrison’s revival of ‘‘ She Stoops 
To Conquer,”’ the best performance of the 
Goldsmith comedy I have ever known. 


Staged with enchantment in a set by Diana 
Dewes that creates the period without forcing it, 
it is directed and acted in a way that preserves the 
rhythm and good humour 
of the most good- 
humoured of English 
comedies. Though Tony 
Lumpkin’s flavour had 
often eluded me—with 
Touchstone he had been 
one of my enemies in the 
classical theatre—he has 
come through in his right 
quality at last: in John 
Carlin’s wholly unexag- 
gerated portrait of a 
gently frisking hobblede- 
hoy with a country burr 
to which we can only coo 
our acquiescence. Derek 
Jacobi (Marlow) and 
Rosemary Leach (Kate) 
have grace and gaiety, 
and Elizabeth Spriggs, 
who was so recently Cleo- 
patra, now turns herself, 
without the slightest fuss, 
into Mrs. Hardcastle. We 
can well be in spirits to 
find Birmingham in such 
form as this. 


bili ty. FROM IBSEN’S “ THE LADY FROM THE SEA,” AT THE QUEEN’S: SEEN HERE ARE (L. TO R.) DR. WANGEL (ANDREW CRUICKSHANK), 


ARNHOLM (MICHAEL GWYNN), HILDA (JOANNA DUNHAM), BOLETTA (VANESSA REDGRAVE) AND ELLIDA (MARGARET LEIGHTON) 


The play, a miracle 

of craftsmanship, is keyed to the Choice. We shall 
not forget the scene as it is acted in Glen Byam 
Shaw’s production, with Margaret Leighton hold- 
ing the pause as John Neville (the Stranger) and 
Andrew Cruickshank (her husband) wait for 
decision. I saw this production first when it was 
out of London; the pause while Ellida thinks— 
and we can read her conflicting thoughts—must 
now be fully three times as long as it was, with a 
corresponding gain in tension. 


Miss Leighton acts Ellida with genuine beauty. 
We have heard much of Duse in the past; but 
I think we should set aside comparison and 
consider Ellida as she is, a haunted woman whose 
very movements appear to us to have the tidal 
ebb-and-flow. It has been a privilege to watch 
this performance mount. Yet, maybe, in years 
ahead I shall recall the Stranger when the 
play is named. Ibsen himself, once so impressed 
by a Stranger he saw in Germany, might have 
applauded the new performance. ‘A long, lean 
figure, with a hawk face, black, piercing eyes, 
and a splendid, deep, quiet voice’’: that was 
what Ibsen saw and heard, and it is what Nevilie 
can give. In his stillness and in his vocal ground- 
swell he is an authoritative figure: we do not 
know why Ellida does not yield to him, except 
that if she does there can be no play. 


at the premiére, Shaw had clearly pondered when 
he wrote “‘ Candida.”’ 


After this it was a plummet-drop to the 
laboured pleasantries of an American piece, ‘ The 
Music Man,”’ on the next evening. There are one 
or two swinging tunes in Meredith Willson’s score 
at the Adelphi, and some lively dancing of a sort 
that must invariably please an audience; but the 
book, also Mr. Willson’s, about a bland confidence 
trickster in the Middle West of 1912, pounds on its 
obvious way without doing much to exhilarate us. 


This, too, is also a small-town piece, but its 
characters are stereotypes: only Nan Munro (and 
then by sheer force of personality) can occasionally 
win us. Let me say that the production is even- 
tempered; it will satisfy the undemanding. 
Patricia Lambert sings her useful sentimental 
songs with a sincerity that glosses over their awk- 
ward lyrics; and Van Johnson copes determinedly 
with the central figure, the confidence man who 
creates children’s brass bands (or sells the uniforms 
and instruments) without having a single note to 
back his pretensions. I wish this figure had even 
a tithe of the relish of O. Henry’s major confidence 
man, Jeff Peters. It is hard to imagine that 
“* Professor "’ Hill could say, as Jeff is ready to say 
at any moment, “ This morning there was hectic 


My colleague, W. T., 
writes of ‘‘ You In Your 
Small Corner’”’ (Arts), which “ clashed’’ with 
the Goldsmith: ‘‘ Although Barry Reckord’s 
play is about West Indian and Cockney neigh- 
bours in Brixton, it is not primarily about 
colour problems. Snobbery is the theme, treated 
by the author rather as John Drinkwater treated 
it in ‘ Bird in Hand.’ But now it is the ambitious 
mother of a coloured boy (she has slaved so 
that he can go to Cambridge) who objects 
when he falls in love with the charwoman’s 
daughter—to her ‘white trash.’ The girl's 
family hardly notices his colour. At _ times 
the construction wobbles: it is not helped by 
a composite set that does not work. But the 
play is finely observed and deeply felt. Its 
performance is uneven. Jeanne Hepple, as 
the girl, is an emotional actress of promise; 
Allan Mitchell, as her brother, tosses away 
the ‘toughness’ of his talk, and the result is 
richly comic.”’ 


Finally, I shall remember a Sunday-night 
programme, ‘‘ The Hollow Crown” (Aldwych), 
in which some members of the Stratford Com- 
pany in London took us, in readings from 
various sources (the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to 
Jane Austen, aged fifteen), down the line of 
the English monarchy. One of John Barton's 
choices was the scene from ‘‘ Edward the 

Third,” a jewel of the Shakespeare 





I am not saying for a moment that 
Andrew Cruickshank fails to understand 
Dr. Wangel: he does make a real person- 
age of the fussy little doctor who has the 
imagination to save Ellida at the last. 
But it is a troublesome part: Ibsen has 


SAANANS BANS Senne nenny 


“SPARRERS CAN’T SING” 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“SLASK ” (Coliseum).—The Polish State Dance and Song Company. (March 27.) 
(Wyndham’s).—A play by Stephen Lewis, 
directed by Joan Littlewood, designed by John Bury. (March 29.) 


Apocrypha, between the King and his 
secretary: done so appreciatively by 
Richard Johnson and Max Adrian that we 
wanted the full play. Here is a suggestion 
to one of the National Theatre’s ‘‘ limbs,”’ 
Stratford-upon-Avon or the Vic. 


NSS Neen een ewe nene canal 
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NEW AIRFIELD LIGHTING; TWO AMPHIBIANS ; 
AN ANNIGONI; AND IDENTICAL PAINTINGS. 


VIEW AT NIGHT OF THE NEW APPROACH AND RUNWAY LIGHTING WHICH HAS AN AID TO AIRCRAFT NAVIGATION : LIGHTS AT LUTON AIRPORT WHICH GIVE CONTINUOUS GUIDANCE 
BEEN INSTALLED AT LUTON AIRPORT BY G.E.C. AT THE BEGINNING AND END OF THE TOUCH-DOWN ZONE. 
Luton municipal airport has recently been installed with a new airfield lighting system; one 
of the most modern features on this system is a visual glide path indicator installation. The 
cost of the scheme was about £35,000. 


i 3 











AN AMPHIBIOUS MOTOR-CAR WHICH HAS BEEN DEVELOPED BY THE WEST GERMAN FIRM OF 
AN AMPHIBIOUS HELI. INDUSTRIE-WERKE KARLSRUHE AG. AND WHICH IS SEEN HERE BEING DRIVEN THROUGH A 
COPTER: THE PROTO- STREET IN LUBECK. THE CAR HAS A TOP SPEED OF ABOUT 75 M.P.H. ON LAND AND OF ABOUT 
TYPE UNIT OF A MK. / TWELVE KNOTS IN THE WATER. IT IS NOT YET IN GENERAL PRODUCTION. 
WESTLAND WESSEX 

WHICH IS FITTED 

WITH FLOTATION 

UNITS, THUS CON- 

VERTING IT TO AN 

AMPHIBIOUS VEHICLE. 

IT HAS BEEN DE- 


RAIT BY PIETRO 











BEEN UNIVERSALLY 
ADMIRED. 


(Right.) 

TWO ALMOST IDENTI- 

CAL PORTRAITS NOW 

SIDE BY SIDE FOR Since the beginning of this century the portrait on the left has hung in a Berlin Museum, 
THE FIRST TIME: ascribed to the Master of Fiémalle, who has often been identified with Robert Campin 
(LEFT) ON LOAN FROM (1378/9-1444). Baron Thyssen-Bornemisza recently acquired one very like it—which is 
BERLIN; (RIGHT) IN now in the National Gallery. The Staatliche Museen, lin, has now kindly agreed to 
THE THYSSEN COL- let their picture hang by the side of it, so that the two can be compared, and an art- 

LECTION. historical problem solved—perhaps. They are in Room 26. 
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|S ight oes recently returned from Kenya, ; 
where I was able to reach a number 
of rather sombre conclusions for myself, 
I took up George Delf’s Jomo Kenyatta { 
with interest and some misgivings. This j; 
; 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


Christianity like ducks to unfamiliar 
water, under the guidance of a good 
but not very intelligent priest. The 
Government is going to flood their 
valley, and they can only be persuaded 
to move under the leadership of a 
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is a life of that enigmatic and over- 
publicised figure, who is at present the 
centre of almost as much controversy as he was 
during his trial in 1952. Dr. Delf begins with a 
short history of the Kikuyu tribe, which is import- 
ant as a background not only to Kenyatta himself, 
but also to the whole Mau Mau affair. He tells us 
how Kenyatta ran away from home to become a 
‘“‘ mission boy,”’ of his‘early interest in politics, of 
the seventeen years which he spent in England as 
the delegate of the proscribed Kenya Central 
Association, of his two visits to Moscow and 
his flirtation with Communism, of his return to his 
native country to assume the leadership of the 
Kenya African Union, of his identification with 
Mau Mau, his trial, imprisonment, and subsequent 
detention. 

There is much in this book which I cannot 
accept, much with which I profoundly disagree. 
Granted that the trial was fumblingly conducted, 
and that the nimble wits of Mr. Pritt played havoc 
with magistrate, witnesses, and prosecuting coun- 
sel, I think that Mr. Delf dismisses the findings too 
lightly. He does the same with the Corfield Report, 
though he quotes it from time to time. Moreover, 
he accepts far too easily the view that Jomo 
Kenyatta is still capable of uniting African opinion 
in the only form of strong leadership which might, 
with good will on the European side, make the new 
constitution work. He has not paused to consider 
that the new African leaders might not, in spite of 
the demonstrations which they are bound to make 
in favour of Kenyatta’s release, altogether relish 
abandoning the position which they have won for 
themselves in favour of an old man who has been 
out of touch with them for seven years. Where 
Kenyatta speaks for himself, or his family for him, 
Mr. Delf is quite uncritical. 

Yet I found some things to applaud. This is a 
book which ought, on common form, to be an 
angry and hysterical tirade, yet it is quiet and 
(according to its author’s lights) honest. Mr. Delf 
is sarcastic, of course, about both the British and 
the Kenya Governments—he reserves his bitterest 
comments, I notice, for the failure of Mr. James 
Griffiths, the Labour Colonial Secretary, in 1951— 
and also about the settlers. But he shows himself 
capable of understanding points of view which he 
does not share, and of paying an occasional tribute 
to those who hold them. Sometimes he gives 
away points. Thus, although he is obviously con- 
vinced that Kenyatta was never the leader of 
Mau Mau, he says that, from the time of his return, 
he “‘ became a hostage to his environment.”’ Else- 
where he states, more than once, that Kenyatta 
could not disown Mau Mau without disowning a 
part of himself. 

The judgment which I found most significant 
was that whereby Mr. Delf attributes the failure 
of the “‘ colonising mission ”’ to the fact that, from 
the start, the Europeans were exporting their own 
sick society. The Kikuyu are profoundly religious 
—it is true that even the worst excesses of paganism 
show preoccupation with “ religion ’’—and they 
were quick to see that the religion preached by the 
missionaries was not the guiding principle in 
the lives of settlers and Government officials (with 
exceptions which Mr. Delf duly notes). Explana- 
tions, even if they do not amount to excuses, 
cannot be lightly dismissed. Deluded though I 
consider Mr. Delf to be, he has written a book which 
invites serious reflection. 

In EveryDAy LIFE IN ANCIENT RoME, Dr. F. R. 
Cowell has written a most readable account of what 
ordinary people were doing and thinking during 
the days of the later Republic and the Empire. 
He describes the city itself; houses and furniture; 
education ; meals; family life; work and the various 
professions; art, literature and entertainment. 
Slavery and religion have whole sections to them- 
selves. It is a vivid and competent study, well 
illustrated with photographs and drawings. If I 
had a criticism, I would say that Dr. Cowell skates 
rather too warily over the thin ice of morals. 
Public baths were not exclusively centres for 
hygiene and high thought, and Trimalchio’s 
Banquet is not the only theme in what we have 
left of Petronius’s ‘‘ Satyricon.’’ But this makes 
Dr. Cowell’s book all the more suitable for giving 
schoolboys a more lively appreciation of what was 
going on while Cicero addressed audiences in the 
forum or the senate. 

Mr. Dennis Wheatley has, in the course of time, 
laid over 60,000 bricks and 3000 concrete blocks 
in his Hampshire garden. (If I were to do that in 
Chelsea, the solid block would over-top my house, 
and the neighbours would complain.) So, while I 
have no ambition to emulate Mr. Wheatley, or 
his distinguished fellow-enthusiast, Sir Winston 


Churchill, I found a certain amusement in his 
SATURDAYS WITH Bricks. He first started this 
hobby in 1917, when his regiment came out of 
the line at Ypres and moved into winter quarters 
which had been so badly destroyed by shell-fire 
that some kind of solid shelter had to be 
erected in a hurry. The book contains reminis- 
cences of the First World War, and although 
they read oddly in the context, I am glad Mr. 
Wheatley did not leave them out. 

Though I am getting a little tired of the Arctic, 
Theodore Powell’s THE LonG RESCUE is a most 
unusual story. In the early 1880's, the United 
States sent Lieutenant Greely and a party con- 
sisting mostly of soldiers on a scientific expedition 
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CHESS NOTES. = 

By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 5 

& 

HE “ National Chess Week,”’ an idea inaugurated Ke 


by the British Chess Federation in 1954, has 95 
not always been equally successful. The idea was to 
urge local organisers everywhere to stage special 
events in a drive to popularise and publicise the game. 


The principal item in the programme throughout 
has been a ‘‘ Teenagers versus Old Stagers ’’ match, 
a mammoth encounter in which young players face 
their elders in up to a hundred different centres 
around Britain, the results being collated into one 
grand total. The title is a catchy little jingle and if 
“Old Stager’’ seems a strange description for a 
twenty-year-old, well, you are inclined to be flattered 
by it rather than the reverse—at twenty ! 


The more seasoned campaigners usually win but 
there is rarely any difficulty in raising teams of 
under-twenties. In fact, many willing teenagers 
every year are unable to find an opponent. 


Collation of results is a difficult task. 
the Federation initiated the match, its first intima- 
tion that a section of it has been organised in a 
particular town may come when the result there is 
sent to them . . . or when they see a report in a local 
paper, the organiser having forgotten to send it to 
the Federation . . . or never! So that published 
“ final’ scores such as wins for the Old Stagers by 
6434 to 3664 in 1955 and 8104 to 4794 in 1956 are 
probably never perfectly inclusive and complete. 
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This year, lightning chess took a larger place in © 
the “* Week” than ever before. There are two main es 
types of quick chess, that played to a ten-second ,; 
buzzer and that played to a set inclusive time (usually »; 
five minutes per player) employing a chess clock. Ea 
Though the first type is manifestly inferior, it Ke 
proved popular enough, when a “ British Team » 
Championship "’ was announced for the first time this & 
year, to attract thirteen teams to Birmingham for © 
the finals, from ten different towns. These finals Ke 
were the culmination to a number of eliminating 5; 
and qualifying contests: twenty-three teams entered »} 
for the preliminary heats in Wolverhampton alone. & 
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At least a dozen well-known British Champion- 
ship players were interested enough to compete at 
Birmingham; 312 games were played in the one event 
in eight hours. 


The scores: Romford (led by M. J. Franklin and 
J. B. Howson) 39; Sutton Coldfield 38; Cedars 36$ 
(they Aave a clubroom they tell me !); Kynoch (I.C.I., 
Birmingham) 32; Wolverhampton Kipping 28; 
Leicester ‘‘A’’ 274; Liverpool 26; City of Birmingham 
214; Warrington 184; Birmingham 17}; Leicester 
“B” 1ro¢; Cardiff 9; Chester 8. 

I shall have more to tell you about National 
Chess Week. Meanwhile, I note with interest that 
Cambridge kept their one match lead over Oxford 
in the seventy-ninth match of the series with a rather 
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e fluky draw: & 
iS Cambridge Oxford & 
> P. J. Meade (Queens’) o A. S. Hollis (Christ Church) 1 
S D.B. Pennycuick (Clare) 4 J. W.F. May (Queen’s) 3 © 
SS A. J. Bowen (Sidney Sussex) } W. Turner (Lincoln) + & 
SS D.G. Wells (Trinity Hall) 1 J. K. Footner (Queen's) o & 
3 M. R. B. Clarke (Caius) } J. Toothill (Queen's) + B 
S3 C. B. Wood (Emmanuel) 1 G. C. Taylor (Worcester) 0 @ 
S L.S. Sunderland (Clare) ° C. G. Midgley (B.N.C.) 1 Ke 
an» om me 
§ 34 + & 
a Whilst C. B. was playing one match game in ®& 
e London, Pa got through ten in Birmingham ! i 
S 
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to Greenland. They were intended to spend two 
winters there. In fact, they spent three, and lost 
most of the company through exposure, frost-bite 
and starvation. Mr. Powell’s account has its 
comic side—Lieutenant Greely used to appear on 
formal occasions in sword and shoulder knots, and 
the men addressed one another in the stilted 
English of the day—most of it is sheer horror. 
There were violent disagreements, especially 
between Greely and the doctor, intrigue amounting 
to near mutiny, drunkenness, and theft from the 
ever-shrinking stores. One man had to be shot. 
It is amazing that any survived to be rescued. 
From a mixed bag of novels I select Max 
Catto’s MIsTER Moses. This is about a tribe in 
the former French Congo. They have taken ‘to 





thorough-going scamp of a quack doctor 
whose name happens to be Moses. Under his 
guidance they plod through the jungle to the 
promised land. This is high comedy, but it is 
not altogether farce, and the development of 
Moses under the pressure of his new dignities is 
remarkably well told. 

For those who do not dislike Ian Fleming’s 
secret serviceman, James Bond, I warmly recom- 
mend THUNDERBALL. A group of high-level inter- 
national crooks steal a couple of H-bombs and try 
to hold the Governments of the free world to 
ransom. Bond and his American associate have an 
exciting time frustrating them in the Bahamas, and 
the story ends with an undersea fight between 
frogmen. It starts, improbably enough, in a nature 
clinic. For myself, lam an impenitent James Bond 
fan—but I often wish that these tough investigators 
did not run so true to the women-and-alcohol type. 

Having so greatly enjoyed Ian Niall’s “A 
Tiger Walks,” I was disappointed in his THE 
HarMLEss ALBATROSS. Here we have Wales 
again. A drunken sailor returns to his native 
village to find his father dead and his wife living 
with another man by whom she has had a baby. 
Why is it that all Welsh characters in fiction are 
either drunken or rigidly teetotal, and all, without 
exception, impoverished, neurotically tortured, and 
wrapped in inspissated gloom? I should like to 
read, for once, about a funny, jolly, rich Welshman. 

Mr. Guy Wilson’s THE ARDOUR OF THE CROWD 
is about life in the masters’ common-room, seen 
mostly through the eyes of the Headmaster’s new 
secretary. There is a German Jewish misfit who 
effectually disrupts the established order. Both 
the girl and the headmaster are well drawn, and 
the author avoids the trap of a conventionally 
happy ending. As a first novel, this is amazingly 
mature and competent. Mr. Wilson should soon 
attain high rank among his competitors. 

I cannot see what there is in Violette Leduc’s 
THE GoLpEN Buttons to justify Simone de 
Beauvoir’s flood of lush adulation. It is a simple 
tale about a French peasant girl, who finds the 
adults in her own family and in those where she 
successively serves as maid-of-all-work, beyond 
her, and has a_ twenty-four-hour adolescent 
romance. The original has been a little too much 
for the translator—and I am not surprised; the 
story itself was too much (or rather, too little) 
for me. 

It will probably take the amateur a long time 
before he reaches the perfection of the illustrations 
in BirRD PHOTOGRAPHY AS A HossBy, by Eric 
Hosking and Cyril Newberry, but he will find that 
the book contains a wealth of valuable advice, 
not only on equipment, but also on technique, the 
construction of hides, and so on. There is a 
chapter on cinematography, including the use of 
long-focus lenses. 

When one has, as I have, pronounced views on 
good food and wine and where to obtain them, one 
is tempted to dawdle over other people’s comments. 
There is much to be said both for Econ Ronay 
RECOMMENDS EatinG Paces and for Raymond 
Postgate’s Goop Foop GuIDE, 1961-1962. The 
former concentrates more on London, and the 
latter on the provinces. Mr. Postgate, too, tends to 
be more critical. That is perhaps why some 
restaurateurs have declined a place in his pages ! 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Jomo Kenyatta, by George Delf. 
21s.) 

EVERYDAY LiFe IN ANCIENT RoME, by Dr. F. R. 
Cowell. (Batsford; 18s.) 

SATURDAYS WITH Bricks, by Dennis Wheatley. 
(Hutchinson ; 18s.) 

THE Lone Rescue, by Theodore Powell. (W. H. 
Allen ; 25s.) 

MISTER MosEs, by Max Catto. 
15s.) 

THUNDERBALL, by Ian Fleming. 

THE HARMLESS ALBATROSS, by 
(Heinemann ; 16s.) 

THE ARDOUR OF THE CrowpD, by Guy Wilson. 
(Chatto and Windus; 16s.) 

THE GOLDEN Buttons, by Violette Leduc. Trans- 
lated by Dorothy Williams. (Peter Owen; 16s.) 

Birp PHOTOGRAPHY as A HosBy, by Eric 
Hosking and Cyril Newberry. (Stanley Paul; 
12s. 6d.) 

Econ Ronay RECOMMENDS EATING PLACES IN 
LONDON AND Rounpd BRITAIN. (André 
Deutsch ; 5s.) 

THE Goop Foon GuibE, 1961-1962, by Raymond 
Postgate. (Cassell; 7s. 6d.) 


(Gollancz ; 


(Heinemann ; 


(Cape; 15s.) 
Ian Niall. 
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ON THEIR WAY TO CHURCH: MEMBERS OF THE LOWER SCHOOL LEAVING WILLET’S HOUSE. 


King’s College School, situated in spacious grounds and playing fields over- 
looking a breath-taking panorama of the famed Annapolis Valley of Nova 
Scotia, enjoys the proud distinction of being the oldest boys’ residential school 
not only in Canada but also in Britain’s Overseas Commonwealth. Founded 
in 1788 by the dynamic Bishop Charles Inglis, first Anglican bishop of Nova 


Scotia, the school began with an enrolment of seventeen pupils. Bishop 
Inglis was a stormy petrel of the Loyalist movement during the American 
Revolution, and fled the country at the evacuation of New York by the 
British in 1783. Born in Ireland, he had refused to omit from the service 
the prayer for the King and Royal Family. His loss to New [Continued overleaf. 


Photograph by Ian S. Carroll, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 





RECENTLY COMPLETED: THE NEW CLASSROOM BLOCK, LARGELY BUILT THROUGH THE 
ENDEAVOURS OF MR. LLOYD GESNER, THE RETIRING HEADMASTER. 


ONE OF THE BEST CADET CORPS IN CANADA: BOYS ON PARADE IN THEIR KILTS, SCARLET TUNICS, 
SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS’ SPORRAN, HOSE TOPS AND HEADPIECE. 
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CONVOCATION HALL, ONE OF THE SCHOOL’S ORIGINAL BUILDINGS, MODELLED ON ONE 
OF THE HALLS OF RESIDENCE AT OXFORD, AND BUILT IN 1806. 


Continued.} York was Nova Scotia’s gain. Under his spirited guidance the 
newly-settled colony made tremendous gains in church and educational 
affairs. Bishop Inglis was the first missionary bishop of the Church of 
England. Tuition fees at King’s College School in the year of its founding 
were £4 per annum in the classical school and £3 in the English school. After 
a disastrous fire in 1871 the School was discontinued in 1873 but reopened in 
1875. Since then it has continued to grow and expand until at the present 
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FORMERLY A CHAPEL AND NOW USED AS A GYMNASIUM. SPORTS PLAYED AT THIS LEADING 
CANADIAN SCHOOL INCLUDE BADMINTON, BASKETBALL AND VOLLEYBALL. 


4 
. 


BOYS OF KING’S COLLEGE ENJOYING A SLEIGH RIDE THROUGH THE APPLE ORCHARDS WITH 


GIRLS FROM EDGEHILL SCHOOL, WHICH HAS A CLOSE CONNECTION WITH ROEDEAN. 


SENIOR BOYS PLAYING SOCCER. KING’S WON THE NOVA SCOTIA RUGBY CHAMPIONSHIP, 1958-59, AND 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS’ SOCCER CHAMPIONSHIP FOR 1969. 


day it has a capacity enrolment of 115 pupils, of whom 105 are boarders. 
There are two resident houses—Inglis House for senior boys, Willet’s House 
—named after a former Headmaster—for junior boys. A complete curriculum 
is taught and of the graduates 95 per cent. go on to university, generally to 
King’s College, affiliated with Dalhousie University in Halifax and also founded 
by the redoubtable Bishop Inglis. There are thirteen masters on the staff, 
six of whom hail from Great Britain, graduates of Oxford, [Continued above. 


Photographs by Ian S. Carroll, 
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JIVING IN THE GYMNASIUM: A SCENE DURING THE MAY BALL, HELD EACH YEAR. THE MEN ARE 
WEARING THE COLOURFUL CADET PARADE DRESS. THE TUNICS ARE SCARLET. 


A COOLING DIP IN THE HEAT OF SUMMER: 

BOYS ENJOYING THEMSELVES IN THE SWIM- 

MING POOL. THE SCMOOL IS SITUATED IN 
DELIGHTFUL AND SPACIOUS GROUNDS. 


Continued.| Cambridge, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. The School is one 
of seventeen boys’ independent 
schools included in the Canadian 
Foundation for Independent Boys’ 
Schools and has a connection also, 
through the Canadian Headmasters’ 
Association, with a similar head- 
masters’ organisation in England. 
Basically the system of the School 
is English. The Head Boy is ap- 
pointed by the Headmaster and the 
prefects chosen by the staff and 
also appointed by the Headmaster. 
The system approximates the prefect 
system of English public schools. 
The Cadet Corps of King’s was on 
three occasions judged the best 
cadet corps in Canada, when there 
was a Canada-wide competition. 
In 1959 it was judged the best cadet 
corps in Eastern Command. It 
comprises ninety-five boys, almost 
a full company. The parade dress 
consists of a kilt, scarlet tunic, Sea- 
forth Highlanders’ sporran, hose 
tops and headpiece. The Cadet 
Corps is affiliated with the Black 
Watch (The Royal Highland Regi- 
ment) of Canada. Sports feature 
largely in School activities. These 
include basketball, hockey, track 
and field, cross-country running, 
badminton, volley-ball, hiking. 
King’s won the [Continued overleaf. 


(Right.) 

AN AERIAL VIEW, ACROSS THE SENIOR 
PLAYING FIELD, OF THE NEW CLASSROOM 
BLOCK (FOREGROUND) AND INGLIS HOUSE 
(LEFT) AND BRADFORD HOUSE JUST BEYOND. 
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A BUSY SCENE IN THE WELL-EQUIPPED WOODWORK RCOM, WITH MR. JACK R. STEEVES 


ES A GREAT DEAL OF INTEREST. THE ANNUAL OLD BOYS" 
4 eae eae TEACHING BOYS THE ELEMENTS OF CARPENTRY. 


RUGBY MATCH, WITH AN OLD BOY APPARENTLY WELL ON THE WAY TO SCORING. 
arrest, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
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EVENSONG IN THE SCHOOL CHAPEL, WITH THE SCHOOL CHAPLAIN, THE REV. JOSEPH A. WILLETT, OFFICIATING. THE “NEW BOY LINE.” BY TRADITION FOR THE FIRST YEAR IN THE SENIOR 
THE OFFERTORY IS TAKING PLACE. THE CHAPEL WAS BUILT IN THE 1870s. HOUSE BOYS LINE UP FIVE MINUTES BEFORE EACH MEAL FOR INSPECTION. 


A SCENE IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS SOME OF THE SENIOR BOYS READ UP ON CURRENT AFFAIRS IN THE HEADMASTER SINCE SEPTEMBER 1960: MR. JOHN DERRICK, M.A. (OXON.), WHO 
WEEKLY MAGAZINES. MANY BOYS GO ON TO UNIVERSITY. CAME TO CANADA IN 1948 AND PREVIOUSLY TAUGHT IN ONTARIO. 


Continued.| Nova Scotia Rugby championship 1958-59, and the High Schools’ | President of Trans-Canada Pipe Line Corporation; and Rear-Admiral Kenneth 
Soccer championship for 1959. Hobbies are encouraged and are carried on in L. Dyer, Flag Officer Commanding Eastern Coast. One hundred and sixty-eight 
clubs. Photography, woodworking, stamp- and coin-collecting, drama, model- | ‘‘ Old Boys’ enlisted in the forces during the Second World War. Many 
aeroplane manufacture, flourish. There is a monthly School paper, the Courier, | participated also in the Boer War and the First World War. A magnificent 
and an annual is published, the Windsorian. A distinguished list of alumni new block of classrooms, costing $150,000, has recently been built. The new 
includes, at the present time, Charles Ritchie, Canadian Ambassador to the _ Headmaster, who took charge in September 1960, is John Derrick, M.A. 
United Nations; his brother, Roland A. Ritchie, Justice of the Supreme Court | (Oxon.), who came to Canada in 1948. Since its foundation in 1788 King’s 
of Canada; Henry Borden, Q.C., President of Brazilian Traction; Horatio Milner, | College School has become one of Canada’s best-known schools. 


Photographs by Ian S. Carroll, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
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Wi A Queen all the 
i’ world acknowledges 


to a land of unspoiled 
beauty... to golden 
sands and open country... 
where the sun just 
shines and shines ... 
to a place of fine 
hotels and friendly 
people .. . off you 
go, by air, land, 

or sea, to enjoy an 
inexpensive holiday. 
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“Campinos” — the herdsmen 
of the Ribatejo 
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See your Travel Agent about bookings. . Off you go to ie = = 
f For any further details please write to . SoeO - 
(i The Portuguese State Office, 20 Lower y 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. $ . ° 
. . for a vintage holiday 














Saletan 
Webb |, 


the only Mower youll ever buy / 


Just to see the wonderful range of WEBB Lawn- 
mowers is to know why, when you own a WEBB, 
you possess the best. And the best costs only so 
little more for WEBB—the acknowledged leaders 
in design and lawnmower developments—offer the 
finest value for money in mowers today. Buy a 
WEBB mower now and over all the long years of 
perfect and trouble-free mowing ahead you'll 
never regret the choice. 
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Hand, Electric (Battery or Mains driven) or Motor ; ; we 
there is the ideal WEBB mower for you ! » OlstiLueRs OTLETTH SCOTLAND 23h oisTiiers 
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WEBB BATTERY-DRIVEN Electric Mower 12° 


and 14” — the most advanced lawnmower 
available today ! 










So silent and simple to use. Easily accessible 
12v. battery which can be recharged with car 
charger. 12° model gives 1} 
| hrs. continuous cutting. 





14” model, 24 hrs. 


POWER MOWER 
DEMONSTRATION 


Ask for name of 
your nearest 
Agent who will 
give FREE home 
demonstration — 
without obligation. 


From £48.19. 10 


(Tax paid) complete 
with battery. 


Queen « Scots 





Illustrated colour catalogue 
FREE on request to 


H. C. WEBB 4 CO., 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND ‘SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 











magnificent 
seenic beauty 


Information: Your Travel Agent or 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (E.N.I.T.) 


201, Regent Street, 
London, W.1 





BRESCIA 


art—history 
masterpieces of painting 


majestic Alpine 
surroundings 


an 


Ente Provinciale per il Turismo di BRESCIA 
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Excellent 
hotels 
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FINALE LIGURE 


RIVIERA OF PALMS 


Sea bathing from April to October 
Wonderful sandy beach bordered by a promenade 
with luxuriant gardens and palms 
120 hotels and boarding houses of all classes 
Sports and social events 


Folklore — Dancing 


Information from : 


Azienda di Soggiorno e Turismo 


Finale Ligure - Tel. 6032-63088 
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CROWN 


CROWNS 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 





A wine of charm 


and distinction 


3A Sengonbach Hook 






SINUS 
- YOU can bring joy... | 
= JF™ . . « to the 3,000 children in the 40 branches of = 
= the National Children's Home. The Home, 

= nation-wide but not nationalised, depends 

—=s on voluntary contributions from people like 


you. Please give generously. 


NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Send your contribution NOW to 
The Principal, 

The Rev. John Waterhouse, O.B.E. 
Highbury Park, 

London, N.5. 


AT 
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WORLD 
WITHOUT 
SHADOW 
PLEASE REMEMBER 


ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 


* 


All information from 


(Chairman) 


ST DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.! 


(Registered in accordance with the National 
Assistance Act, 1948) 


THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 




















SAN REMO 


Italian Riviera 


Royal Hotels Restaurant 


(De Luxe) 


THE LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS 
Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers, 


Every front room with balcony, 
all rooms with bath and tele- 
phone. Sea-water swimming 
pool in own flowery - garden 
and park. 


Venice, Italian Lakes and Dolomites, 
Moorish Spain and South Portugal, 
An ideal fortnight in Portugal, 

Scandinavia: Fjords and Capitals, 
U.S.A.-California and the West, 
North Spain and the Pyrenees, 

Morocco, beyond the Atlas, 
Swiss Mountains and Lakes, 
gue, Vienna, Budapest, 
Italy, the Perfect Way, 
Greece and the Islands 
U.S.A.—in the Fall, t 


G and T 3 
feily — CABLES: ROYAL SAN REMO 


Sicily in Spring. 
(From 79 gns.) Ask for Brochure “‘ILN"’ *PHONE: San Remo 84321 (6 lines) 
Nearest Airport: NICE—35 Miles. 


Afternoon and evening concerts 
and dances. Resident Orchestra. 


Golf course (18 holes) 3 miles from 
Hotel. 


LAMMIN TOURS LTD. 
67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.WS 
(ABTA) — Tel.: MAI: 4321 (or Agents) 




















DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 


Gross assets exceed £2,500,000 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

eighth year in succession 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Our Man and the Man from Montmartre 


fuss, just the pleasant tantalisation of choosing 


Pause, with Our Man, and admire this striking 
fabric. It brings (to your home, perhaps ?) all 


the swagger and dash, the lilting and tilting 


and sheer ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay of Lautrec’s 


Montmartre. Full of life, full of liveliness, full 
of bold, swirling colour. 

This is one of Our Man’s more recent finds. It 
joins the thousands of varied styles and designs 


from here, there and everywhere that are 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD. SHOWROOMS: LONDON 
LEEDS ; LOWER BASINGHALL $1 
LEICESTER: &: CH EXETER: HIGH ST. BRISTOI 


ARLES 


MANCHESTER: 8 KING 


waiting at your nearest Sanderson showrooms. 
The choice could hardly be wider, choc sing 
could hardly be easier, and nowhere will you 
find finer quality or better value. 

You walk into a Sanderson showroom with, 
possibly, only the vaguest of ideas. You walk 
out having chosen covers or curtaining that 
you know you can live with, happily ever 
And in no badgering, no 


after. between ? 


NERS S1 GLASGOW: 
LIVERPOOL 47 RANELAGH 
IR. SOUTHAMPTON THE AVEN 


TON TERRACE. EDINBURGH 
BIRMINGHAM 
BRIGHTON 


from so much that would suit you so well. 


SANDERSON 


FABRICS AND 
WALLPAPERS «=: 


> OUEEN ST 


CORPORATION ST 


YKI 
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Che Unibersity of Schweppshire 


THE UNIVERSITY UNION. Schweppshire’s Oldbrick defers to tradition but it 
also reserves the right to be more so. Example: in the older universities Usual 
Stuff formed the basis of education. General cultural amelioration existed, in 
fact it was often said that actually really that was what one went there for. People 
were inclined to join Groups, originate film societies, or play some form of 
‘cello; yet the thing never achieved higher than Outside Activity status. 

But at Oldbrick, Outside is Inside. Once the student has passed Irresponsions 
and Tinigo he can take his degree in, say, Union Debating. Here, indeed, we 
actually see them on the spot studying for their D.E.B.S.0.C. It is possible to 
obtain an Artsmastery in sitting in official positions with poise and imperturb- 
ability; a Baccalaureate in being a member of an audience with informality and 
indifference; anda Pestmastership in making visiting notabilities feel awkward and 
out of place by confining them to one small sherry two hours before speaking 
time, and preparing the way for their appearance by a flood of incomprehensible 
local references in order to confuse them with inexplicable laughter. A minor 
Exhibitionism, worth £8 a year, is given (see inset) for the preparation of the 
prepared impromptu. 





Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS rHE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 








